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CHAPTER XXXIV. A SCRAP OF NOTE PAPER. 
Caum and without event went on the 


days at Dunwich for Evy; calmer, even, | 


than they had done during her prosperity 
at the Cedars ; invitations to dinner, rare 
even at that time, had now altogether 
ceased—it would have been so very “ in- 
congruous” to invite people out of Sey- 
mour’s Home—and one or two requests 
for the pleasure of her company in the 
evening, from persons desirous, at any 
| sacrifice to “ congruity,” to hear her story, 
if possible, from her own lips, having been 
civilly declined, she was importuned to 
partake of such hospitalities no more. 
Occasionally, only, she spent a few hours 
at the Rectory, when Mrs. Mellish and 
her husband were quite “ by themselves,” 
for Mr. Hulet could not be induced to 
accompany her, and Evy did not like to 
leave him alone. She had those never- 
, failing companions—her music and her 
books, however ; 
as in the old days, the poor folks in the 
| shmshouse opposite, although, since she 
| had nought to give, they were no longer 
her pensioners. With a good conscience 


those who are dear to us, it is not, per- 
| haps, possible to be unhappy. At all 
| events, with such peace and quiet as she 
} found in her present position, Evy felt 
) content, and was very grateful for them. 
: The thought, alone, that Captain Heyton 
| and his bride might presently visit Dun- 
wich, and even take up their residence at 


| the Park, at times overshadowed her days, 


which, although without sunshine, had a 


nor did she omit to visit,, 
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calm and subdued light that suited her 


wounded spirit well enough. Whenever } 
his name was mentioned, or that of Judith, |f 
a pang went through her that showed how | 
little her wound was healed, and she could 
not avoid hearing of them. Even those 
who were studious to avoid the subject in 
her presence would suddenly enter upon 
it unawares—a proof how much it occu- 
pied their talk el’ewhere. Indeed, all Dun- 
wich was talking of the newly-married 
couple, exchanging surmises as to how 
they would get on in time with the old 
lord, who was at present understood to 
have declined to receive them, or retailing & 
choice pieces of information upon the best 
(anonymous) authority. No one who has | 
not lived in a small country town, with a 
local magnate attached to it, can conceive 
what a magnet he is. 

Of those decayed gentry, who shared j 
the advantages of Seymour's Home with 
Mr. Hulet and his niece, we have hitherto 
said nothing. These were but two in 
number: the one a half-pay naval lieu- 
tenant, who had been present at the battle 
of the Nile, which had been his single topic 
of conversation for the last half century. 
This old hero was almost stone deaf; and, 
if you spoke to him—no matter on what 
subject—it was ten to one but his wrinkled 
face would light up with a look of mis- 
directed intelligence, and he would answer, 
“ Aye, Aboukir; I was there, sir.” 

The other tenant of the place—a Mrs. 
Sanboy, the widow of a Dunwich surgeon, 
who had been Dr. Burne’s senior partner— 
was even more ancient than the Lieutenant, 
and might be almost said to be in a fossil 
state. Still she got about on sunny after- 
noons by the help of her horn-topped 
stick, and expressed her views, which had, 
mostly, reference to the probable instability 
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of ‘the Thames Tunnel, the last achieve- 
mentof human skilkto which hermemory, 
wproperly so.called, attached itself. ‘Of what 
had happened ‘simce:in the world she had 
only the:vaguest. notions. 
It: had been “the fixed resolve of Evy, 
upon.coming to the “Home,” to divorce 
herself, as much as possible, from the 
society of their fellow ledgers; gossip, 
always distasteful :to her, had become a 
thing to be dreaded as well as hated, and 
she would. have endured not only complete 
isolation (for that would have been wel- 
come), but even the implication of churl- 
ishness, rather than have submitted to it. 
But finding the occupants of Seymour’s 
Home to be such as they were, it was only 
in accordance with her pitiful and tender 
nature that she should have made friends 
with them. Mrs. Sanboy, who had not 
lost her hearing, thongh articulate speech 
was for the most part a dead letter 
to her, was often asked into Evy’s little 
parlour to hear her play; or she would 
instigate her uncle to invite Lieutenant 
Crewkerne, who would gladly sacrifice his 
pipe to engage Evy at a game of draughts, 
of which he was particularly fond, perhaps 
as having some distant affinity to naval 
manoeuvres. At all events, when he won 
a game, the old fellow was accustomed to 
give a British cheer in a very thin low 
voice, and cry, “ Aboukir,” as though 
some parallel had been established in his 
own mind between the two victories. 
Those two guests were never asked on the 
same evening, because they were not upon 
terms—one cannot say “upon speaking 
terms,” because speaking was almost 
an impossibility between them—with one 
another. They had quarrelled on their 
first arrival at the Home, about thirty years 
ago, on a great culinary question—as to 
who had the first right to the use of the 
kettle in the common kitchen—and the 
breach had never been healed. Mrs. 
Sanboy displayed her hostility by hinting 
that the Lieutenant, doubtless by means 
of engines of war, such as his profession 
made ready to his hand, was the chief 
cause of the fracture of the Thames 
Tunnel; and the Lieutenant retorted by 
expressing his conviction that Mrs. Sanboy 
was by birth a French woman, and there- 
fore a sworn enemy to the country: this 
accusation was the more gratuitous since 
he founded it upon her accent, which he 
pronounced to be foreign, a circumstance 
whereof, considering his infirmity, he was 
scarcely in a position to judge, 


Even to these two persons, whom the-sea 
‘of ‘life had, as:it were, left stranded, even 
to them, im some mysterious manmer, came 
mews from time to time concerning the 
great house of Heyton. Theyknew dimly 
that Evy had at one peried»been spoken 
of as the Captain’s choice; and this of 
course intensified their interest. in. the 
family. On the late tremendous occasion 
of the bell-ringing, Mrs. Sanboy had 


almost effected a reconciliation with the 


‘Lieutenant, in spite of herself, having no 


one at the moment at hand save him of 
whom to inquire the cause of such re- 
joicing. The sudden recollection that he 
was stone deaf had, however, saved her 
from this exhibition of weakness, and she 
had waited for an informant in the person 
of Evy herself, and thereby preserved her 
dignity and animosity both intact. Her 
intelligence, however, was not equal to the 
comprehens:on that the subject was a 
painful one to her young friend. The 
Lieutenant, on the other hand, avoided the 
topic with scrupulous delicacy. 

It was his habit, as is the wont of aged 
persons—as though they would fain see as 
much as possible of that world from which 
they must so soon depart—to rise betimes 
and take his morning walk before the rest 
of Dunwich was astir; and on his way back 
to breakfast he would stop and chat with 
such of the neighbours as, through long 
habit, were able to make themselves 
intelligible to him. 

On one September morning Evy chanced 
to be in that little garden of the Home, in 
which, because it opened on the street, she 
seldom set foot except at some such early 
hour, and met the Lieutenant on his return. 
She noticed he did not reply to her “Good 
morning” with his usual cheerful smile, 
and also that he looked troubled. 

“What is the matter, Lieutenant ?” 
inquired she, kindly. 

He could generally tell by the motion 
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of her lips what she was saying to him; | 
but on this occasion he seemed to be per- | 


plexed as to her meaning. 

“You will come to-night, we hope, my 
uncle bids me say, Mr. Crewkerne, and 
give me my revenge at draughts.” 

But the Lieutenant shook his head; not 
with the motion that signified ignorance 
of her meaning, but another, which in- 
dicated negation and something more. 

“Tam so sorry,” said he, gently; “so 
sorry;” and then tottered away, quite at 


across the little court. 





a great pace for him, to his own quarters 
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“The Lieutenant is not well,” thought 
Evy; “I must get Dr. Burne to look at 
him;” and then went in to make her 
uncle’s breakfast. She bad a letter from 
Mrs. Storks that morning, full of kind- 
liness and general chat, which occupied 
her during the meal; and according to 
custom, in such cases, she read out such 
portions of it to her uncle as she thought 
might interest him; but he seemed less 
inclined to take notice of such matters 
even than usual. His face was not ‘so 
abstracted in its expression as was often 
the case, but twitched and worked with 
nervous excitement, as she had seen it do 
but once before—on the morning of her 
aunt’s disappearance from the cottage. 

“ Have you had any news this morning, 
uncle dear?” inquired Evy cheerfully (for 
she was always careful to conceal from 
him that his behaviour had any depressing 
effect upon herself). “I saw you had 
quite a batch of correspondence.” 

“No dear, no; no news,” answered he, 
quickly. “A letter from Mr. De Coucy, 
asking after you very kindly, and one from 
Mr. Paragon, notifying that he has sent 
me three brace of partridges—very good 
of him, I’m sure.” 

Poor Mr. Paragon! Perhaps he thought 
there was a chance for him still, which a 
little present of game would make no 
worse, and would, at all events, suggest 
the fact of his existence. As for Mr. De 
Coucy, a word from him was always 
welcome to them both. 

“T fancied you had more than two 
letters,” said Evy, not with any particular 
curiosity, but rather to draw her uncle 
into talk, which Dr. Burne had recom- 
mended her to do. 

“No darling, I have but these two; 
would you not like to read them?” And, 
rising quickly from the table, he placed 
them in her hand and passed out into the 
stone porch, where it was her custom to 
join him after the arrangements of the 
household were completed, and closed the 
door behind him. 

Evy sighed ; the letters had little at- 
traction for her, kind as both writers were 
in their way, and one of them a friend 
she valued very highly. She reflected 
how small had been the healing effect of 
time upon her uncle; though all these 
months had passed since their calamity 
had befallen them, how melancholy and 
abstracted he was. Presently some one 
tapped at the casement that opened upon 
the court-yard. She looked up, and saw 





Mrs. Sanboy, her white face close to the 
pane and exhibiting traces of unusual 
excitement. She piqued herself on never 
entering their apartment without a special 
invitation, and such familiar conduct was 
wholly unprecedented. At any other time, 
Evy would have smiled at such an in- 
trusion, but just now she could not have 
welcomed any visitor; much more the 
poor wandering-witted lady, whose powers 
of speech had by no means fled with her 
ideas. She felt that morning that her 
place was with her uncle, and with him 
only. “They have patched it up,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sanboy in her thin shrill 
voice, and gesticulating like an impas- 
signed semaphore. 

Evy nodded assent, The poor lady was 
doubtless speaking of her favourite topic, 
the Thames Tunnel, into which the river 
had broken at the time that her own 
faculties had given way under the pressure 
of the tide of time. 

“ They have patched it up,” she repeated. 
“ They might just as well have done it at 
once, instead of taking all this time.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Evy, wearily, and 
with such an air of preoccupation that any 
one but Mrs. Sanboy must have seen she 
wished to be alone. But this good lady 
was of a persevering nature, and besides, a 
topic of amazing interest was secthing 
within her, and demanding to be discussed. 

“May I come in out of the rain—it’s 
raining—and talk about it ?” inquired she, 
piteously. 

“No, Mrs. Sanboy; not just now; I 
have some business to talk over with my 
uncle ;” and since even that statement did 
not seem to have the desired effect, for 
Mrs. Sanboy still continued her gesticu- 
lations, Evy suited the action to the word, 
and joined her uncle in the porch. He 
was sitting in his usual place at the end 
remote from the house, with his face 
buried in his hands, and seemingly quite 
unconscious of the autumn rain which 
was driving in upon his bare head. 

“ Uncle !” 

Mr. Hulet looked up with a start that 
was also a shudder. 

“My dear,” cried he, “you gave me 
quite a fright. I did not expect to see 
you here for the next half-hour.” 

“Do you know, uncle, that you are 
sitting in the rain ?” remarked she, softly. 
“Had you not better come indoors ?” 

“No dear, no; I like the air. There” 
—here he changed his place to one nearer 
the door—* I am under shelter now ; there 
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is room for us both, my darling; sit you 
down ; since you are come, it is just as well 
I should tell you what I have to say at once. 
You saw I was troubled at breakfast time, 
did you not dear—did you not, pet ?” 

It was plain that what he had to say 
was not of a pleasant kind: a some- 
thing not easily spoken, and which re- 
quired choosing of words. 

* Yes, uncle, I noticed that.” 

“ Of course you did: you notice every- 
thing! you take such thought and care 
about me, and everybody, indeed, except 
yourself. Yes, that is my own Evy all 
over.” 

He had got her little hand in his, and 
was patting and caressing it, yet, with 
his face averted from her own, and gazing 
out into the misty air, in which some small 
white fragments, as of a torn letter, were 
whirling ; there were one or two also on 
the bench and on the floor. 

“If people are good, it is said that they 
are happy even in this world,” continued 
the old man; “and yet you are not happy 
at Dunwich, my child, are you?” 

“Tam quite as happy as I deserve to 
be, uncle, no doubt,” answered she, smiling, 
“though perhaps not so happy as you 
would have me. IfI could only see you 
getting better—I mean more cheerful— 
then I should have little to wish for.” 

“Yes ; well I will try to be, dear, I will 
try to be; but the place depresses me. I 
think, my darling, that we must leave it— 
yes—and go somewhere else.” 

an Go somewhere else? Leave Sey- 
mour’s Home ? Oh, uncle, where can we 
go? Surely, surely, we shall never find 
so quiet and pleasant a spot as this; and 
after all the pains and trouble that our 
friends have been at to secure it for us— 
and how are we to live, or even to remove 
elsewhere, without the means wd 

“‘T have some money, darling ; yes, some 
money,” answered he, in tones he in vain 
endeavoured to rénder assuring, and pat- 





ting her hand nervously with his fingers ; |, 


“and at the worst the Barmbys will be 
only too glad to have us back again.” 

“Go back to Lucullus Mansion! In- 
deed uncle, dear, I should not like that. 
Why what can have caused you to take this 
sudden dislike to Dunwich ?” 

“Tt is not that, Evy; but something has 
happened, which will render it distasteful 
to us both—but especially to you. Captain 
Heyton and—and—that woman are coming 
to the Park next week, for good—to live 
there.” 








Then Evy knew what Mrs. Sanboy had 
meant by saying that “they had patched it 
up;” the quarrel, or the estrangement be- 
tween the old lord and his nephew no longer 
existed, and the young heir was coming 
home. Now she knew why the old lieu- 
tenant had looked at her so pitifully that 
morning, and had said, “I am so sorry, so 
sorry.” For the moment she felt stunned 
and dizzy: she had tried to convince her- 
self that this very thing which had hap- 
pened must needs have taken place sooner 
or later: it was, indeed, only a consequence 
of the reconciliation, which she herself had 
earnestly wished for, between Lord Dirleton 
and his nephew; and yet she had somehow 
put it from her, as an occurrence at worst 
in the far distant future. Now it had 
come to pass, or at least, was close at hand, 
her strength was not equal to bear it, and 
she burst into tears. 

“Think over it, darling; think over it, 
my pet,” continued Mr. Hulet tenderly, 
“and I am sure you will come round to 
my opinion that we mustneeds go. You had 
better be alone, I know; I felt that myself 
just now when I was making up my own 
mind. I will come back again in ten 
minutes or so, and then we can discuss 
the matter.” 

It was kind and thoughtful of him to 
go, and a great relief to her. The bitter- 
ness of her sorrow was such, that a witness 
of it—however sympathising—would have 
been intolerable. Her affection for her old 
lover was unhappily as strong as. ever, 
though not, perhaps, of the same kind as 
it had been, when it was lawful for her 
to love him. That love like hers should 
suddenly cease, from any cause, even 
though it were the cruelty and unfaith- 
fulness of the object, was indeed impos- 
sible ; and Jack had been neither cruel nor 
faithless. He had loved her always, and 
would have married her, but for her own 
rejection of him—which must have seemed 
cruel and faithless too. His marriage with 
Judith she well understood had arisen 
from pique—that is from disappoinment 
mingled with no unreasonable indignation 
against herself; and she had forgiven him 
for it. Butto see him as Judith’s husband 
was a spectacle that it would be hard in- 
deed to look upon, and the idea of which 
wrung her very heartstrings. That it was 
not of his own will that he was coming to 
the Park she felt convinced; not even to 
be Lord Dirleton’s heir would he have 
visited Dunwich, where he must be aware 
that she was living, in humble retirement, 
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and endeavouring—thongh, alas, in vain !— 
to forget him. He knew she loved him 
still, even though she had given him up, 
as he imagined, with insufficient cause. 
No; it was Judith who had urged him 
to come, in order that she might assume 
the position for which she had schemed 
and plotted from the first. 
was this? A scrap of written paper that 
she had taken up mechanically; and was 
folding and unfolding, as we are wont 
to do when weighty cares oppress us, and 
something awaits our decision to which 
we know not how to reply. A scrap of 
paper only, one of a hundred others into 
which some note had been torn by Mr. 
Hulet, and with four unmeaning words 


upon it, two under two, with no sort of | 


connection between them, 


“want money— 
you must’ — 


There was nothing surely in these words to 
excite at first such surprise, and presently 
such indignation, as Evy’s gentle face 
exhibited. Nothing in the words. No; 
it was the handwriting that thus affected 
her; for she recognised it as that of 
Judith. 

And how came it that Judith Mercer, 
nay, far stranger, that Judith Heyton 
should be in correspondence with Uncle 
Angelo ? 





MODERN ROMAN MOSAICS. 
NERO ON THE MODERN STAGE. 


You have never, in any of the great 
play-houses or opera-houses of Europe, sat 
beneath so magnificent a dome as roofs 
our humble little theatre, yclept—I know 
not why—the Sferisterio. You may have 
seen Paris and London, the Scala and 
Vienna, with their gilded and painted ceil- 
ings glittering with a thousand lamps, but 
such a lapis lazuli arch as stretches from 
wall to wall of the Sferisterio no mortal 
architect ever reared; for it is the sublime 
blue vault which hung over the gods on 
Olympus, and is lit by a golden lamp for 
day and a silver lamp for night, and 
studded with myriad luminons gems, and 
adorned with all the hues of Iris—in a 
word, the sky, and an Italian sky in 
June! 

Yes ; the Sferisterio is an open-air the- 
atre. And, if one must needs go to the 
play in summer, an open-air theatre is the 
only rational one; at least, in a climate 
like this, in which you can reckon on the 


But what | 


weather with tolerable certainty for a 
month beforehand. The arrangements of 
the theatre, as far as the audience part is 
concerned, are of the very simplest, not to 
say rudest, kind. The best seats (price 
about ninepence each) are simply bare 
wooden chairs set upon the equally bare 
earth. There are boxes in the wall facing 
the stage ; there is a sort of raised terrace 
or gallery in the walls right and left of the 
| stage, approached by a series of steps, 
| which also serve as seats for the spectators. 
And that is all. The proscenium is very 
| wide; and there is an orchestra in front of 
it for the band, divided from the bare 
wooden chairs aforesaid, by a rough timber 
railing. The curtain is a marvel of daubery. 
It represents the rich folds of some silken, 
or satin, or velvet drapery. I am sorry 
not to be able to be more explicit, but the 
artist’s forte is certainly not the represent- 
ation of texture. There are no footlights. 
At present, however, there is no lack of 
illumination, for the sun, although near- 
ing the end of his daily course, is still 
blazing away fiercely, and we are exceed- 
ingly thankful for the shadow thrown by 
the high lateral wall of the enclosure. It 
is six o’clock p.m., and the band has just 
begun to entertain us with a startlingly 
original version of the overture to Semi- 
ramide. The discordance, the bold, frank, 
self-satisfied dissonance which distin- 
guishes the playing of these artists would 
be a marvel anywhere but in Italy. In 
this country, however, they have many 
who rival—possibly a few who surpass— 
their powers of producing an unbroken 
series of sounds, every one of which shall 
be excruciatingly out of tune. Let us, dis- 
tracting our attention as best we may 
from the slaughter of Semiramide, examine 
our libretto and see what entertainment 
is provided for us before the curtain 
rises. 

“Nero; a comedy in five acts and in 
verse.” 

Nero, a comedy? H’m! 

Well, but let us look at the rest of the 
dramatis persone. They include Acte, a 
freed woman; Cluvius Rufus, senator ; 
Egloge, a Greek slave and dancing girl; 
Babilius, an astrologer; a mimic; a gla- 
diator; a tavern keeper; a centurion; a 
slave-merchant ; and Menecrates, the buf- 
foon of the Emperor Claudius Cesar Nero. 
The scene is laid in Rome and its neigh- 
| bourhood. 

A preliminary word must be said, for the 
benefit of such readers as might otherwise 
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be inclined to expect only sorry strolling 
players in an open-air theatre. Such is 
by no means the case. The company which 
performs under the lapis lazuli dome is 
composed of highly respectable artists, two 
of whom would be pronounced first-rate 
comedians in any European theatre. The 
play, too, is one which possesses literary 
merits of a very high order, and which has 
made the tour of the principal Italian 
theatres with ever-increasing success. In 
a brief preface to his play, Signor Pietro 
Cossa replies to a criticism which he says 
has been very generally made on it: 
“This Nero of yours,” say the critics, 
“is always an artist, and never an 
Emperor!” 

Signor Cossa makes Nero himself answer 
this objection, who, at the point of death 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Qualis Artifex pereo!” and 
not ‘‘ Qualis Imperator !” 

In fact, a love of art was, next, perhaps, 
to a love of cruelty, the most prominent 
trait in Nero’s character. And to my 
thinking, Signor Cossa has shown ad- 
mirable subtlety of discrimination in the 
manner in which he delineates the artistic 
temperament (vanity and all) of the man, 
and yet so contrives his delineation as not 
for one instant to excite the spectators’ 
sympathy with either the man or the artist. 
In this respect the play of Nero is a 
thoroughly moral work. That which is 
base, bad, and contemptible is never pre- 
sented so as to appear other than it is. It is 
evident that with such realistic treatment 
there was only one phase of Nero’s life 
which it was possible to represent on the 
public stage. 

However, Semiramide, dying very hard 
indeed, is at length despatched and put 
out of her misery, as we are put out of 
ours; a bell tinkles, and Menecrates, the 
buffoon, steps on to the stage, in front of 
the curtain, to speak the prologue. This 
personage—like most of those in the play 
—is a historical character. -He filled a 
position in the Imperial household, which 
may be accurately paralleled with that of 
the Mediwval Court Fool or Jester. And 
this evening he is represented by an actor 
of singular ability; a thoroughly trained 
artist, sure of his effects, conveying every 
point to the audience with that apparent 
ease which it is so difficult to acquire, full 
of a dry humour, quite in harmony with 
his part, and possessed of considerable 
powers of facial expression. 

In the prologue, which is in flowing 


blank verse, and full of point, Menecrates 





apologises on behalf of the author, for 
having named his play a Comedy. But 
he says :— 

* * * * * * * 
The personage of evil memory 
Who will ap before you here to-night, 
Is not that Nero of old tragedies : 
Whose eyes glare terror, and who stalks and strides 
Upon his high cothurnus ; takes three steps 
All duly measured, and then says three words 
Picked from the direst in the dictionary. 


No; he is a frequenter of low taverns with 


gluttons and wine-bibbers, a singer, a | 


pugilist, a sculptor; he drives chariots, 
and poetises! In a word the Nero of 
Signor Cossa is very nearly identically 
the Nero of Suetonius and Tacitus. 

The whole character is developed with 
unflagging power and spirit from begin- 
ning to end of the play. We see the 
Emperor dictating verses to his secretary 
at one moment, and the next issuing 
orders for the confiscation of the property 
of Cassius Longinus, for no other reason 
than that Cassius is rich and Nero is in 
want of money. We see him making love 
to the Greek dancing girl, Egloge, and, 
with a sudden misgiving that the butterfly 
creature is not sufficiently impressed with 
the awful magnitude of his arbitrary 
power, describing to her how he burned 
Rome. We see him drunk with slaves in 
a tavern; wrestling with, and overthrown 
by a gladiator, who knows not that his 
antagonist is Cesar; suddenly check- 
ing an outburst of fury occasioned by the 
plain speaking of a young actor, who is 
lamenting the degeneracy of Imperial 
Rome, and anathematising the vices of the 
Emperor, to exclainm— 

This fellow is an artist! He speaks well, 
And has an admirable voice. My palace 
Is open to you; I, too, am an artist. 

We see him selling a statue, sculptured 
by himself, to the Iuckless Senator Cluvius 
Rufus, for an exorbitant price; impro- 
vising verses at a banquet; trembling at 
the thought that he has had_a magic 
philtre “prepared by some Thessalian 
witch ” administered to him by Acte the 
freed woman: such being his only means 
of accounting for the influence she wields 
over him. And finally we behold him a 
fugitive from Rome, accompanied only by 


the faithful Acte; flying from his revolted | 
troops who have proclaimed Galba, Em- | 
peror; flinging himself on a wretched | 
pallet, in a hut, on the Via Nomentana, | 
four miles without the gates of Rome, to | 


sleep after his hurried flight, and declaim- 
ing the noble lines of Horace, beginning 
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“ Justum et tenaceum propositi virum,”’— 
a singular and cynical irony in the mouth 
of Nero!—as he sinks into slumber; 
starting up, pursued by horrible visions 
of his murdered victims, chiefest and most 
dreadful of whom is the spectre of his 
mother; and, last of all, imploring the aid 
of one of his freedmen to plunge the 
dagger into his breast, which his own 
coward hand fears to wound, although 
still more terrible to him than speedy 
death is the dread of falling alive into the 
hands of his enemies. 

The part, it will be seen, is no light and 
easy one for the actor. The versatility 
required is very great, the character 
ranging through a long gamut from the 
grotesque to the terrible. But the actor 
to whom it was intrusted—Signor Luigi 
Biagi—acquitted himself of his arduous 
task with great zeal and good discretion. 
If he never rose to greatness, he never fell 
short of artistic propriety. And there 
were points—especially those requiring a 
rapid change of mood and manner—which 
he made with a tact and completeness tha 
left nothing to be desired. . 

The other performers were none of 
them below mediocrity. The lady who 
played Acte had a fine and dignified 
presence, and delivered her somewhat 
difficult and ungrateful speeches—she is 
the female Mentor of Nero throughout 
the play, and attempts the impracticable 
task of reasoning, taunting, or beseeching 
him, into some sense of manliness and 
humanity—with a large, sonorous, Roman 
accent, which it was a pleasure to listen to. 

The audience was composed of lower 
middle-class citizens with their wives and 
daughters. The men enjoyed their cigars 
between the acts, and the ladies plied 
their fans and chatted. All the spectators 
were attentive, interested, and thoroughly 
appreciative, throughout the performance. 
And, now, what amount of help did the 
players receive from the stage-illusion and 
| mise en scéne which have so prominent a 
share in our theatrical entertainments ? 
It may be briefly answered—‘“ almost 
none.” To begin with, the uncompromising 
daylight which flooded the stage during 
three-fourths of the performance, is a 
terrible f8e to make-believe! Then, even 
when, during the last act, a row of foot- 
lights rose in front of the orchestra, and 
cast a yellow glare upon the boards, the 
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not so poor as to be ludicrous, certainly 
had no pretensions to represent the lavish 
splendour of the costumes at the court of 
Nero. I could picture to myself what a 
gorgeous show would have been made of 
the banqueting scene, for instance, at 
certain London theatres; what beautifully 
painted views of old Rome we should have 
had; and how the attire of the actors 
would have been designed and decorated 
with splendour of colour, and antiquarian 
correctness of detail. 

Here, the actor's only aid in the illusion 
of the scene was the imagination of his 
audience. And yet I did not feel, myself, 
nor did I perceive that others felt, any 
painful lack of reality in the presentment. 
It is all very fine talking, but no one at a 
play—not even in the most archeological 
or realistic of theatres—bona-fide believes 
himself to be seeing a fragment of actual 
human life. Thatit islike, yet not the same, 
is the secret of the whole charm of stage- 
plays. The imagination is exalted, the 
emotions are excited, we laugh and cry; 
but, at the bottom of our hearts, do we 
ever for a moment forget that what we 
are witnessing is a result of artistic 
mimicry? Our very delight in the abilities 
of a skilled actor answers the question in 
the negative. What pleasure would it 
give us to make the acquaintance of 
Daddy Hardacre, or Messrs. Box and_Cox; 
in real life? But when we see such 
artists as Robson was, and Buckstone is, 
presenting the peculiarities, passions, and 
absurdities of these personages, with 
inimitable skill and artistic colour, we 
enjoy the sense of the actor’s talent, and 
the sort of quintessence of the character 
which he gives us, in the same way that 
we enjoy a Dutch painting of a tavern or 
a kitchen, which it would certainly give 
us no gratification to enter in the flesh. I 
have always thought that if that story of 
the bird pecking the grapes were to be 
accepted as a true one, Xeuxis must have 
been but a mediocre painter after all. A 
wax-work modeller would achieve as 
perfect an illusion. And sometimes in the 
apotheosis of upholstery which character- 
ises certain modern plays and play-houses, 
I have been tempted to believe that, even 
though the birds should peck the grapes, 
we are running a risk of suffocating the 
imagination of our audiences under loads 
of smart carpets and real furniture; and 


decorations which they illumined were, to | that it is not all to the advantage of the 
speak plainly, of a very common andj actor who understands his art, to be 
coarse kind. The dresses, too, although | surrounded by a mass of elaborate detail, 
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instead of a simpler background whereon 
to paint his picture. 

But, dear me, they are putting out the 
lights! All the lights they can put out, 
that is to say; for there are sundry lamps 
up aloft there which twinkle even brighter 
and brighter as the night deepens. I 
must put on my great-coat. These Roman 
breezes are treacherous. And scusi signore, 
but can you oblige me with a light for my 
cigar? Mille grazie! 

Well, I have seen “ Nero, a Comedy,” 
performed for the delectation of the 
Populus Romanus, and heard the Ave 
Maria bells, from the Christian churches 
near at hand, interrupt the bacchanalian 
strophes of the rose-crowned Emperor ! 
’Tis truly a wonderful world, my masters ; 
and the great wheel of Time makes 
marvellous revolutions ! 





FORGETTING A LANGUAGE. 


Facts frequently come under public 
notice relating to insoluble mysteries con- 
nected with memory, its trustworthiness 
on some occasions and failure on others. 
As all newspaper readers are aware, great 
importance has recently been given to the 
question whether or not a man can forget 
a language which he has once learned, and 
whether a disputed case of personal identity 
can be either strengthened or weakened 
thereby. That the knowledge of a language 
can be effectually driven out of the head 
for a time is beyond dispute ; the difficulty 
lies in deciding whether this oblivion is 
ever permanent, or whether it is traceable 
to temporary mental maladies. Forget- 
fulness of languages is only one among 
many kinds of lapse of memory, some of 
which are strange and surprising, wholly 
inexplicable in the present state of science. 

From the very nature of the pheno- 
menon, most of the recorded instances 
apply to persons who know, or have 
known, two or more languages; in some 
cases the native tongue had slipped out of 
the memory, in others that (or those) 
acquired later in life. 

A Highland woman, accustomed to 
speak English, was placed under the care 
of Dr. Macintosh, at Edinburgh, for an 
attack of apoplexy. She so far recovered 
as to look around her with an appearance 
of intelligence; but the physician could 
not make her understand anything he said 
to her, nor couldshe answer the most simple 
question. He, therefore, hit upon the expe- 
dient of directing one of her friends to 





address her in Gaelic, which she imme- 
diately answered with readiness and 
fluency. How one language can thus be 
expelled from the brain, and the other 
retained, is a mystery; the English was in 
all probability acquired later in life than | 
the Gaelic, and, perhaps, less perfectly; | 
this is the only obtainable clue. The 
woman recovered the lost language when | 
health returned. 

A Lutheran clergyman, settled at Phila- || 
delphia, informed Dr. Rush that Germans | 
and Swedes, of whom he had a consider- 
able number in his congregation, when 
near death always prayed in their native 
languages ; though some of them, he was 
convinced, had not spoken those tongues for 
fifty or sixty years, ever since childhood. 

A German lady, married to an English 
gentleman, spoke English during the 
greater part of her married life; but at 
one period, during a protracted illness, she 
used her native tongue, and could not 
make herself intelligible to her English 
attendants except through the aid of her 
husband as an interpreter. 

Dr. Rush mentions the case of an Italian 
gentleman, who died of yellow fever at 
New York, and who underwent a re- 
markable series of mental changes during 
the malady which terminated his life. 
He spoke English, which had for some 
time been hisfamiliar language in America, 
in the early stage of his illness ; during the 
middle period this was driven out of his 
brain by French, which he had learned 
before English; and on the day of his 
death he spoke only his own native Italian. 

A case has been recorded by Dr. Prit- | 
chard of alady who, when suffering under 
an attack of delirium, spoke a language 
which nobody around her could under- | 
stand. It wasat length discovered to be | 
Welsh, or something similar. None of her | 
friends could form any conception of the | 
time or manner in which she could have | 
acquired a familiarity with that tongue; but 
after much inquiry it was ascertained that, 
in her childhood, she had had as nurse a | 
native of the French province of Brittany, | 
the dialect of which is derived from the same 
Cymric stock as Welsh. The lady had 
during those early years learngl a good 
deal of the dialect, but had entirely for- 
gotten it in later life, until her attack of 
illness produced some inexplicable change 
in the mental action. This case was in 
every way remarkable; for the lapse of 
memory was in the native tongue, while the 
language brought vividly into action was 
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that which she had only heard during some 
of her child-years. In all probability it -vas 
not really Welsh, but something like it. 

The same physician gives the parti- 
culars of another instance, wherein an 
English lady, during the progress of 
recovery from an apoplectic attack, sud- 
denly began to address her attendants in 
French, and did not resume her native 
English utterances until convalescent. 
Here, as in the last-mentioned case, a 
secondary language for a time over- 
powered the primary. In what way a 
former state of mental action is thus 

‘revived is a mystery, which physicians and 
metaphysicians are alike unable at present 
to solve. 

Abernethy, the great surgeon, had to 
attend a man who was born in France, but 
had spent the greater part of his life in 
England, and had for many years almost 
entirely lost the habit of speaking French. 
An injury in the head brought him under 
the care of Abernethy, who observed that 
the man spoke scarcely anything but 
French during his illness; the other 
language was for a time in oblivion. 

There was a case at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, some years ago, in which real 
Welsh, not merely a foreign dialect derived 
from the same stock, was resuscitated. 
A patient was in a state of stupor, owing 
to an injury in the head. On his partial 
recovery he spoke a language which no- 
body in the hospital understood, but which 
on further inquiry was found to be Weish. 
Tracing back the man’s history, it was 
ascertained that he was a Welshman, but 
had not been in his native country for 
thirty or forty years. During the greater 
part of his life English had driven Welsh 
from his mind; but under the influence of 
his illness Welsh had re-asserted itself, and 
had in its turn driven out the intruder. 

Sometimes erudite men _ lose their 
acquirements, in a partial degree and for a 
temporary period, in a very inexplicable 
manner. Dr. Beattie mentions the case of 
a gentleman who, when suffering from the 
effects of a blow on the head, lost his know- 
ledge of Greck, as if it had been a concrete 
something which the blow had knocked 
out in its entirety. In other instances a 
special foreign language seems to be 
selected by the brain, not for expulsion, 
but for intensified reception. Dr. Gregory 
met with a case in which a clergyman, 
while labouring under a disease of the 
brain, spoke nothing but Hebrew. This, 
it was found on inquiry, was the last 








language which he had learned; it over- 
powered alike his English, Latin, and 
Greek when his mind was temporarily 
thrown off its balance. 

In all the above described instances there 
was a knowledge of two or more languages, 
and a virtual suppression of one of them 
during a morbid condition of the brain. 
The main difference was this: that some 
of the patients temporarily lost their 
original native tongue, whereas in other 
cases an acquired foreign language was 
the one which suffered eclipse. How far 
a man can really forget a particular 
language during ail the later half of his 
life, can never be known unless he suffers 
under some kind of malady in the mind or 
brain ; something else then assumes the real 
mastery over him, and memory undergoes 
strange evolutions. Other curious in- 
stances of forgetfulness are worthy of 
notice, not relating to a complete language, 
but to words and names which form the 
elements of a language when built up into 
a system. 

Dr. Abercrombie records an instance of 
a gentleman who uniformly called his 
snuff-box a hogshead. When reminded of 
the error he probably recognised it, but 
his tendency was nevertheless in this 
direction. His physician hypothetically 
traced the oddity to an early and long- 
continued association of ideas; the gentle- 
man had been a tobacco merchant in 
Virginia, and had had his attention well 
occupied with hogsheads of tobacco and 
boxes of snuff. This may not be a sufli- 
cient explanation, but it was the only one 
that suggested itself; as he made no 
similar blunder with other words. Cer- 
tainly a greater difficulty was presented 
by the gentleman who always called coals 
paper and paper coals—systematically, as 
it would appear, transposing the meanings 
of the two words. Both substances, it is 
true, are used in lighting a fire; but this 
fact does not suffice to solve the puzzle. 

An inability to remember the names of 
things sometimes presents itself in a re- 
markable way. A gentleman, engaged in 
extensive agricultural affairs, could not 
remember the spoken names of things, but 
recognised them directly when written. 
He arranged his daily duties accordingly, 
with a degree of success that could hardly 
be expected under such strange circum- 
stances. He kept before him in his busi- 
ness room a list of the words which were 
most likely to occur in his intercourse with 





his workmen. When any one of his men 
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wished to communicate with him on any 
subject, the master listened attentively to 
what was said; the sound of the words 
did not convey to his mind the idea of the 
things or commodities signified, but it did 
suggest to him written words which he, 
therefore, proceeded to consult; the sight 
of the letters forming those words at once 
gave him the necessary clue to the mean- 
ing. The process was noteworthy ; the 
sound of a word, when spoken, suggested 
the shape of the word when written, and 
this shape suggested the idea or mental 
picture of the thing signified. This appears 
to have been a permanent peculiarity of 
mind, or, at least, of long continuance, 
unconnected with any particular malady. 
In another case, which came under the 
notice of Dr. Gregory, a lady, consequent 
on an apoplectic fit, lost her memory of 
names, but retained it forthings. Although 
a good housewife, she could only direct 
her servants and tradespeople by pointing 
to the things concerning which she meant 
to speak. All went on well in regard to 
the other words of a sentence; but when 
she came to the names of things, memory 
failed her, and she could only convey her 
meaning by pointing. 

A singular variation from this type is 
a forgetfulness of the names of persons— 
not that mere heedlessness which leads 
some persons to speak of Mr. Thing’emy or 
Mr. What’s-his-name, but a real inability 
to call to mind the particular word or 
name belonging to a particular person. A 
gentleman, after a brain attack, knew his 
friends perfectly, but could not remember 
their names. Walking one day in the 
street, he met an acquaintance to whom he 
was very anxious to communicate some- 
thing relating to a mutual friend. After 
various ineffectual attempts to make him 
understand, he at last seized him by the 
arm, and dragged him through several 
streets to the house of the person of whom 
he was speaking, and pointed to the name- 
plate on the door. Not until he had 
appealed to this reminder could he recall 
the proper name; the features or the 
incribed name would suffice, but without 
one or other of these the recollection 
refused to do its work. 

Many vagaries of memory present them- 
selves, which could with difficulty be 
grouped in any systematic way. There 
is one case on record in which a vivifying 
of the memory for poetry occurred in a 
remarkable manner. An eminent medical 
man told Dr. Abercrombie that, during a 





fever, but without any accompaniment of 
delirium, he, on one occasion, repeated long 
passages from Homer, which he could not 
do when in good health. The result of 
former study showed itself at a time when 
the mind was a litile unhinged, brightened 
by some mysterious flash. The same 
authority was told by another friend that, 
during a fever, he had a vivid recollection 
all at once of the circumstances of a journey 
to the Highlands which he had made long 
before ; the whole came before him again, 
including many minute particulars which 
he had entirely forgotten since the period 
of the actual journey itself. 

An instance of an affecting kind is 
mentioned by Dr. Conolly, relating to a 
young clergyman who sustained an injury 
of the head just when he was about to be 
married. He became permanently de- 
ranged, and lived in this condition to the 
age of eighty. One thought, and one 
only, seemed to remain in his poor 
shattered mind. He talked of nothing 
but his approaching wedding, and ex- 
pressed eager anticipations for the arrival 
of the happy day. 

surgeon was thrown from his horse 
while riding in the country, and was carried 
into an adjoining house in a state of insen- 
sibility. When he had recovered his 
senses he described the accident distinctly, 
and gave minute directions concerning his 
own treatment. In particular, he requested 
that he might be immediately bled. The 
bleeding was repeated, at his own desire, 
after two hours ; and he talked connectedly 
regarding his feelings and the state of his 
pulse, exchanging opinions thereon with 
the medical friend who attended him. In 
the evening he was so much recovered as 
to be able to be removed to his own house ; 
and his friend accompanied him in the 
carriage. During the ride a singular 
change took place in the condition of the 
patient’s memory. As they drew near the 
house, the friend made some observation 
as to the necessity or desirability of caution 
in approaching the wife and family, to 
avoid giving too sudden a shock; when, 
to his astonishment, he discovered that the 
patient had lost all recollection of having 
either wife or children. This condition 
continued during the following day; it 
was only on the third day, and after further 
bleeding, that the circumstances of his past 
life began to recur to his mind—one idea 
suggesting another, until the mental man 
was himself again. 

Dr. Abercrombie was once called upon 
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to render medical aid to a boy who had 
fallen from a wall, and struck his head 
against a stone which lay at its foot. He 
was carried home ina state of insensibility, 
from which he soon recovered, but with 
his memory twisted a little awry. He had 
no recollection of the accident which had 
befallen him. He felt that his head was 
hurt, but had no idea how he had received 
the injury. After a time the facts dawned 
upon him one by one. He recollected that 
he had struck his head against a stone; 
but could not recall to mind how he had 
come to do so. After another interval he 
recollected that he had been on the top of 


a wall, and had fallen from it and struck | 


against a stone; but could not remember 
where the wall was. After some time 


longer, he recollected the locality of the | 


wall, and the minor incidents of the mishap. 
The memory seems to have buckled to its 
work step by step, using each stage as a 
starting-point for further advance. 

The same gradual process;was displayed 
by a gentleman, mentioned by Pritchard, 
who suffered a severe injury in the head by 
a fall from his horse. After a slow re- 
covery, it was found that he had lost all 
recollection of the accident; he knew that 
he had been ill, but the cause of the illness 
he had to learn from others. Even some 
of the incidents immediately before the 
disaster were equally ‘driven from his 
memory. After the lapse of a considerable 
time, his recollection of the incidents began 
to return; but this was only by repeatedly 
riding to and around the spot where they 
occurred. The sight of the various objects 
gradually recalled the circumstances of the 
journey during which the accident had 
occurred, and then of the accident itself. 

Memory alike of persons, things, and 
words 
blinded by temporary malady, and then 
recovered by degrees. Wepfer relates 
that a gentleman, recovering from an 
apoplectic attack, was found to know 
nobody, and to remember nothing. After 
several weeks he began to knowhis friends, 
| toremember words, and to learn or re-learn 
| a little of his native language and a little 
Latin. When urged to read more than a few 


words at a time, he said, “I formerly under- | 


| stood these things, but do not now.” It was 
| &@ hard thing to bear, this consciousness of 
| & former power no longer possessed. 
Sometimes the thing forgotten is not 
one particular language, but the whole 


has sometimes been blunted or | 


stances of this have been placed upon 
record. In one instance a morbid state of 
the brain had brought on complete oblivion 
of all the events of four years, leaving the 
mind possessed of recollections concerning 
earlier and later facts. A shock, not 
amounting to a mental injury, has been 
found in a similar way to expel the recol- 
lection of a portion of time. 

One instance of forgetting a language 
(the last which we have room to notice 
here), has been narrated by Dr. Rush, and 
is unquestionably very curious. An 
American student, of considerable attain- 
ments, was stricken down with fever. On 
slowly recovering, it was found that he 
| had lost all his acquired knowledge. When 
| his health was restored, he bravely resolved 
to begin over again, and pick up that 
which he had lost. He took up the Latin 
grammar, went through the elementary 
part, and was beginning to construe; when, 
one day, in making a strong effort to recol- 
lect a part of his lesson, the whole of his 
lost impressions suddenly flashed upon his 
mind; and he found himself at once in 
possession of all his former acquirements. 








MARS. 
THE wild wind wails across the wintry waste, 
The mallard whirls, shrill-crooning, from the sedge, 
The willows bending, shiver in the blast, 
That heraldeth the birth of boisterous March. 


Hardy, yet tremulous, the violets blue 
Peep from their sheltering green; the burnished 
blooms 
f crocuses slow venture from the mould, 
And quavering bells of snow-drops, pure and white, 
Ring music on their stems,—breeze-melodies, 
; Of rustling petals, subtle elfin-tunes, 
| Felt but not heard. Brave robinet gives way, 
| Sweet winter-minstrel, to spring’s darling thrush. * 
| Pink blush the almond-trees, with tender bloom, 
As glows the cheek of bashful white-veiled bride, 
: Touched by her bridegroom’s kiss. The helméd furze 
| On yonder common, is a-yellowing 
With countless golden crests ; grey rabbits run 
In blithesome troop, from out the covert-side, 
And sport them in the sunshine. Once again 
The magic touch of Nature wakens Earth! 








LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
HAMPSHIRE (ELVETHAM, BEAULIEU, AND 
WINCHESTER). 

In our search through Hampshire for 
legends and historical traditions, we pause 
| secondly at Elvetham, near Hertford Bridge, 
the old residence of the Earl of Hertford, 
| now belonging to Lord Calthorpe. In this 

village, ever since 1591, there have been 





| garnered up countless reminiscences of a 











range of events within a particular number | four days’ visit paid, in that year, by Queen 
of months or years. Very curious in- | Hlizabeth to the earl. It was a feast of 
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almost as much splendour as that cele- 
brated one at Kenilworth, yet it is seldom 
mentioned by historians, and would now be 
almost forgotten but for the traditions of 
the village, and the preservation of one 
little pamphlet recording its various inci- 
dents. Yet perhaps (as we hope to show) 
no festivity in the reign of Queen Bess 
furnished more remarkable proofs of the 
poetry and romance of that hospitable 
age. The feudal hospitality displayed 
by the earl contrasts singularly enough 
with the rustic character of the entertain- 
ment; but the earl had the good taste to 
attend as carefully to the quality of his 
poetry as of his pastry, and ransacked the 
Greek mythology as anxiously for mas- 
querade characters as he did his woods 
for venison, or his brooks for trout. The 
almost idolatrous homage for the Sove- 
reign is shown in many of the poetical 
speeches written for the occasion ; and this 
homage is blended with such praise of the 
Queen’s beauty and over-strained admira- 
tion for her person, as only an imaginative 
and chivalrous age could have shown. 

The earl spared no money in preparing 
for the royal visit ; and a detail of his pre- 
parations furnishes us with interesting traits 
of the social life of the times. Three hun- 
dred workmen were, it seems, employed 
for days beforehand to erect extra buildings 
ona hill-side in Elvetham Park. First, there 
was built a room of estate for the nobles, 
and at the end a withdrawing room for her 
Majesty. The outside walls of the latter 
were covered with boughs and clusters of 
ripe hazel nuts ; the inside was hung with 
arras, the roof worked with ivy leaves, 
and the floor strewn with sweet herbs 
and rushes. Next to this chamber, offices 
were built for the spicery, larder, “ chaun- 
drie,” wine cellar, ewery, and pantry. 
Beyond this rose a large hall for the enter- 
tainment of the chief knights, ladies, and 
gentlemen, and besides these, bowers for 
the queen’s footmen and guards; another 
bower was for all comers ; a second for the 
steward and his gentlemen that waited, with 
tables twenty-three feet long, besides a 
buttery, a pitcher house, a pastry with 
five ovens, a kitchen with four ranges ; 
another kitchen for all comers; a boiling 
house, a scullery, and cook’s lodgings, 
some tiled, some covered with canvas, 
and some boarded. 

Between this hill andthe mansion a great 
pond in the shape of a crescent had been 
dug. And in this pond were raised three 
land, the Fort Island, 





islands—the Ship 


twenty feet square, andthe Snail Mount, 
twenty feet high and forty square. In 
the pond floated boats for musicians, and a 
goodly pinnace garnished with twelve flags. 

At three p.m., on the 20th of September, 
1591, the Queen being expected to supper, 
the earl collected his mounted retinue, 
and drawing them into the chief thicket 
of the park gave them their last rehearsal, 
reminding them with what quietness, 
diligence, and duty they were to work her 
Majesty’s content, to their own honour, 
credit, and the increase of his love and 
favour towards them. This done, the 
earl, with his three hundred men, most of 
them wearing gold chains about their 
necks, and in their hats yellow and black 
feathers, jingled off to meet the Queen on 
her way from Odiham. 

The Queen entered Elvetham Park 
between five and six p.m., and between 
the park gate and the house a poet 
saluted her in a long Latin oration in 
heroic verse, this kind of thing when 
thrown into English— 

O sweet Elisa, grace me with a look, 
Or from my brows this laurel wreath wili fall, 
And I, unhappy, die amidst my song. 
Behold where all the ‘Graces, virtue’s maids, 5 
And lightfoot Hours, guardians of Heaven’s gate, 
With joined forces do remove these blocks 
Which Envy laid in Majesty’s highway. 
Come, therefore, come under our humble roof, 
And with a beck command what it contains ; 
For all is thine, each part obeys thy will. 
Sing songs fair nymphs, sing sweet triumphal songs, 
Fill ways with flowers, and th’air with harmony. 
At this cue, six virgins behind the poet, 
who was clad in green, wore a laurel 
garland and bore an olive branch, began to 
pretend to remove Envy’s blocks out of 
the Queen’s way, and succeeded tolerably 
well. These maidens (the three Graces, and 
the three Hours), who were clad in vari- 
coloured taffeta sarcenet, and wore garlands 
of flowers on their heads, carried baskets 
of sweet herbs and flowers upon their arms. 
The poet’s Latin speech, written in a scroll, 
being placed in the Queen’s own hands, the 
six virgins, after performance of their 
humble reverences to the Queen, walked 
before her to the house, singing a six-part 
song, of which the last verse ran, 

New birds record new harmony, 

And trees do whistle melody ; 

Now everything that Nature breeds 

Doth clad itself in pleasant weeds, 

O beauteous Queen of second Troy 

Accept of our unfained joy. 
All very tiresome and pedantic, but better, 
after all, than long speeches from perspiring 
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mayors and the clumsy presentations of 
stereotyped bouquets. Soon afterthe Queen 
had entered the house, small cannon were 
discharged on Snail Mount and ShipIsland. 
As to the supper, the liberal cheer, the 

d waiting, &c., the local pamphleteer is 
fairly lost for words; but we gather that 
the knives and forks were busy, and that 
the wine went round freely. After supper 
a notable concert of six musicians, retained 
for the occasion, discoursed such excellent 
music, that in “ grace and favour thereof” 
the Queen gave a new name to one of the 
pavans (a slow stately dance), made by the 
well known Mr. Thomas Morley, organist 
of St. Paul’s. 

The next day, Tuesday, St. Matthew’s 
festival, the forenoon was so wet and 
stormy that the maskers did nothing but 
| grumble and bite their lips and look out of 
| window, conjecturing. Yet it held up for 
the honour of Hampshire before dinner 
time, when the Queen and all her nobles 
dined in the banquetting room on the hill- 
side. After dinner the earl had a large 


the Queen to view the sports. The canopy 
was of green satin lined with green taffeta 
sarcenet, fringed with green and silver, 
supported by four silver pillars, and decked 
with four white plumes spangled with 
silver. Fourof the earl’s chief gentlemen 
held this canopy, and all round the pond- 
|| head tapestry was strewn, some “ devise ” 
being expected. There wererumours, indeed, 
of a procession of sea-gods, for which all the 
best swimmers had been chosen a month 
since, and it was not unlikely that Sylva- 
| nus and his satyrs were also cracking nuts 
| and abusing the sea-gods somewhere in the 
woods. 

At about four p.m. the Queen took her 
seat expectant, and, no doubt, full of good- 
natured curiosity at what the Hampshire 
poets would achieve, and what pretty 
dainty fancy would be set before her by 
the earl. Before she had well observed 
this, the fort in the pond was surrounded 
with armed men, and the Snail Mount dis- 
played horns of wild-fire; while from a 
bower built on the furthcr brink of the pond 
came a train of sea-gods wading breast 
| high towards her. The prophet and pastor 

Nereus, came first, in red silk, with a 
cornered cap on his curled head, and after 
him five Tritons with grisly heads and vari- 
coloured beards, all sounding trumpets. 
Then followed Neptune and Oceanus, lead- 
ing between them the aforementioned 











canopy of state raised at the pond’s head for: 





playing Scotch jigs on their cornets, and 
conducting the nymph Nera, of whom 
Sylvanus, the god of the woods, was en- 
amoured. Two other boats followed, drawn 
by a gang of sea-gods, breast high, in “ugly 
marine suits” and armed with huge 
wooden squirts, “to what end,” as the 
Hampshire chronicler slily observes, “shall 
appear hereafter.” The Tritons sounded half 
way, and then the cornets began. “Oh,” 
says the chronicler and poet, rapturously, 
as if the glory of that moment could never 
be forgotten, “the melody was sweet, and 
the show stately.” 

Just before the dripping monsters 
reached the Queen, Nereus made a signal, 
and one of his clan threw a somersault 
from the Ship Island directly before her | 
Majesty into the water, and then swam 
complacently to join his approving com- | 


~~ 
ow as it was well known to the earl’s 
servants that Nereus and Nerwa had both 
jewels to present to the Queen, the 
interest culminated as Nereus began to 
spout his sonorous verses. 
Fair i i f 
I, sh ym hag mp pe ey : 
To greet your Majesty with this my train 
Of dancing Tritons and shrill singing nymphs. 
And with me came gold breasted India, 
Who daunted at your sight leapt to the shore, 
And sprinkling endless treasure on this isle, 
Left me this jewel to present your Grace, 
From him who under you doth hold this place. 

Nereus then presented the jewels in a cun- 
ningly woven purse of green rushes, and 
the maidens in the pinnace began a song, 
the end of every verse being replied to by 
lutes and voices, as if they had been echoes, 
from a distant boat—this kind of thing: ° 

Tis fair Elisa’s matchless grace 
Who with her beam doth bless this place, 
Ecno—doth bless this place. 

All this was very pretty, tasteful, and 
intellectual, and needed poetry in the con- 
trivers, and appreciation in the auditors ; 
and the Queen, with her ruff and red hair, 
no doubt nodded very gracious approval, 
as she critically eyed the jewel and 
secretly estimated its value. 

But now the Tritons sounded their horns, 
and out came Sylvanus and his wood 
sprites. Sylvanus, like Robinson Crusoe, 
wore an apron of kid’s skin, his body and 
face were dyed with saffron, his head was 
hooded with a goat’s skin. He bore in his 
right hand an olive tree. His followers, 
who were covered with ivy leaves, carried 
bows made like darts. Then no doubt 


pinnace, which contained three maidens | Sylvanus, hot, uncomfortable, and un- 
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certain of his part, with one eye on the 
prompter in the ivy leaves, began— 
Sylvanus comes from out the leafy groves 
To honour her whom all the world adores, 
Fair Cynthia ! &c. 
and then, anticipating Burns, the rustic 
poet, stated the fact that Nature having 
made Cynthia, broke the mould to end 
the pattern. Another odd thing was that 
Apollo had just let fall a scutcheon in- 
scribed, “ Detur dignissime,” which he 
begged to tender to her Majesty, and which 
hedid. Then seeing his love Nerwa, Nereus 
offered Sylvanus his hand, in token of the 
lighting vow soon to be taken, upon 
which ill-bred Nereus pulled Sylvanus head 
and crop into the pond, where the sea-gods 
ducked him, to the intense delight, no 


doubt, of the Queen and the court, who. 


all loved good horse-play. Sylvanus 
crawling dripping to land, shouted, “ Re- 
venge, revenge!” and he and his men 
began to throw darts at the Tritons, who 
replied with volleys from their squirts. 
Finally Nereus stopped the combat by a 
complimentary line to the Queen on her 
love of peace, and Nerwa presented her 
sea jewel (probably a pearl) shaped like 
a fan to the Queen, and then begged the 
Queen to give the pinnace a name. 
That it may dare attempt a golden fleece, 
Or dive for pearls. 

Her Majesty then named the pinnace the 
Bonadventure, and the Tritons sounded 
their trumpets till the woods rang again. 

The third day, about nine a.m., when 
her Majesty opened a casement of her 
gallery window, three excellent musicians, 
disguised in ancient country costume, 
greeted her with a three-part song of 
Coridon and Phyllida. 


In the merry montk of May, 
In a morn by break of day, 


Much ado there was, God wot, 

He would love and she would not. 

She said never man was true, 

He said none was false to you; 

He said he had loved her long. 

She said love should have no wrong, &c. 


“And Phyllida with garlands gay, 
Was made the Lady of the May. 

After dinner, about three, ten of the 
earl’s servants, all Somersetshire men, 
marked out the form of a tennis court in a 
square green court before the Queen’s 
window, and stripped to their doublets, 
five t¢ five, played with the hand-ball at 
what they called “bord and cord,” the 
Queen being so pleased that she watched 
them for an hour and a half. 





After supper there were fireworks on 
the island, one hundred guns being fired 
from the Snail Mount, and one hundred 
from the Ship Island. There was a globe 
of fireworks as big as a barrel, a castle of 
fireworks, running rockets on lines fired 
at the fort, fire wheels, “ pikes of pleasure,” 
and balls of wild-fire which burned in the 
water. 

During the fireworks a banquet, all in 
glass and silver, was served in the lower 
gallery in the garden, and all that Eliza- 
bethan cooks could do was done. Two 
hundred gentlemen bore the thousand 
dishes, lit by one hundred torch bearers. 
As for the set pieces of sugar work, there 
were lions, unicorns, bears, horses, eagles, 
faleons, cranes, bustards, herons, swans, 
hernshaws, snakes, adders, vipers, frogs, 
toads, worms; mermaids, whales, and dol- 
phins. 

Qn the fourth day her Majesty (who, 
by-the-bye, seems to have been kept pretty 
close to her work) was no sooner at her 
gallery window looking out into the garden 
than three cornets began to play fantastic 
dances, upon which the fairy queen entered 
the garden dancing with her maids. 
Having stuck a silver staff in the ground 
and placed on it a garland formed like an 
imperial crown sent by Oberon, the fairy 
king, to Elizabeth, her speech began— 

I that abide in places underground, 
Aureola, the Queen of Fairyland, 
That every night in rings of painted flowers, 
Turn round and carol out Elisa’s name, 
and so on, after which the fairy queen and 
her attendants danced about the garland, 
singing a song of six parts to the music of 
lute, bandora, bass viol, cittern, treble 
viol, and finte. The song, melodious 
enough, ran thus :— 
Elisa is the fairest queen, 
That ever trod upon this green 3 
Elisa’s eyes are blessed stars, 
Inducing peace, subduing wars; 
Elisa’s hand is crystal bright, 
Her words are balm, her looks are light ; 
Elisa’s breast is a pure hill, 
Where virtue dwells and sacred still ; 
O blessed be each day and hour, 
Where sweet Elisa builds her bower. 

This song and dance so pleased the 
Queen, who was insatiable of such compli- 
ments, that she heard and saw it twice 
over, and then dismissed the actors with 
thanks and a gracious largess. 

An hour after, the Queen and her nobles 
left Elvetham. As she passed through 
the park, Nereus and all the sea-gods 
(rheumatic enough, we should think, by this 
time) were sitting mourning at the pond- 
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head; while, on the other side, Sylvanus 
and his rough followers were conspicuously 
disconsolate ; while the Graces and Hours 
were also wringing their hands in the most 
“doleful dumps.” Then the poet (booted 
' to show he was no mere ballad singer) 
stepped forward and delivered a poetical 
speech in this vein— 

See where Sylvanus sits and sadly mourns 

To think that autumn, with his withered wings, 


Will bring in tempest when thy beams are hence ; 
For how can summer stay when sun departs ? 


And to each verse the refrain ran— 

For how can summer stay when sun departs ? 
“Sun departs” is perhaps rather lame. Yet 
what good verses for a mere local enter- 
tainment ! 
wings,” is worthy of Keats. 

At the park-gates “a concert of musi- 
cians,” hidden in a bower, sang “O come 
again ” with excellent division— 

Ocome again, Heaven’s chief delight, 
Thine absence makes eternal night, &c. 

The Queen expressed herself so highly 
pleased with the whole entertainment— 
beginning, middle, and end—that she told 
the earl, “he should find the reward thereof 
in her especial favour.” 

And now, as the old quiet settles down 
on Elvetham mansion and park, we turn to 
a very different scene. From the great 
Queen, under her satin canopy, we pass to 
an old hag, cowering over a few smoulder- 
ing sticks—our scene now is a hovel, and 
not anearl’s mansion. No glittering train 
surrounds our crone, her only companion 
is a ghostly cat. She is a Pariah, shunned 
and hated, but feared; the power of ex- 
citing fear indeed in those that hate her and 
thirst for her blood is the only solace of 
her wretched life. In the churchyard of 
Beaulieu, near the ruins of the great 
abbey and the old refectory, now turned 
into a parish church, is the grave of Mary 
Dore, the Witch of Beaulieu. This old 
crone, who died about 1750, was believed 
by the superstitious Hampshire people to 
| have had the powerof blasting corn, destroy- 

ing cattle, and vexing her enemies with 
cramps and blains. If she muttered at the 
| urchin who gibed and mocked her, or 
| pelted her pitcher at. the well, the parent 
trembled for its life; if the keeper who 
| chided her for picking up sticks in the 
woods fell ill, he trembled to think of 
| Mother Dore’slastscowl. Frightened people, 
| looking through her window at night, 
| Saw tall, black shadows talking to her; 
| and who could they be but evil spirits ? 
The very flowers withered where she trod ? 


“ Autumn, with his withered | 


| What did she do in the churchyard at 
‘night? Did she not kiss that child of the 
blacksmith’s, who died a week after? 
Woodmen were ready to swear they had 
seen her change herself into a hare or a 
cat, just as they had laid their hands on 
her for wood stealing. In the reign of 
King James, when to use invectives, or to 
disinter the dead, to utter charms or sor- 
ceries to kill, hurt, consume, or lame any 
one, was death, old Dore would have been 
made short work of, and not buried with 
quiet awe. Old John, Duke of Montagne, 
covered her grave with a stone, inscribed 
with allusions to her magical powers, and 
surrounded it with a neat railing. Stoneand 
rail are now gone, for the Witch of Beaulieu 
and all her spirits had no power to resist 
Time. She and her grave moulder un- 
noticed in the still “God’s acre,” and even 
Fear has forgotten to shudder as he passes 
the spot. 

In the grounds of this beautiful abbey 
we come upon one of those spots called, 
by tradition, “The Vineyards.” The 
name helps to confirm the old belief that the 
English monks often made their wine 
from their own grapes. The fields are on 
a gentle declivity, with a warm southern 
exposure, just the place for the vine to 
uncurl its tendrils and ripen its purple 
fruit. When one thinks of Bordeaux and 
Lyons, one rather shudders at the vintage 
of Hampshire; yet there is no doubt that 
tradition is here correct; for brandy was 
made in the last century by Lord Beaulieu’s 
steward, from grapes grown in these very 
fields on the southern slopes. The foreign 
monks, no doubt, brought with them the 
foreign art. An old antiquary has indeed 
proved from Domesday Books that, in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, wine 
was manufactured in Essex. William of 
Malmesbury extols the Gloxcestershire 
wine; and an old MS., quoted by Stow, 
mentions wine made from Windsor vines, 
and drank at the Castle in the reign of 
Richard II. Barnabie Googe, an Eliza- 
bethan writer on Husbandry, praises the 
Nottingham wine, and mentions that Lord 
Cobham had growing about his house as 
good vines as are in many parts of France. 
Still, if the monks of Beaulieu had asked 
us, we should, perhaps, after all, have 
preferred the vintage of Gascony, and have 
politely refrained from breaking into their 
small stock of special home-made wine, out 
of our high feeling and our “ curtesie.” 

Let those who desire legends of the 
saints go to Winchester Cathedral. -There, 
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on the north side of the nave, under the 
sixth arch from the west end, they will 
find what Milner called “the crux anti- 
quariorum ’’—the old square font of the 
twelfth century, which has puzzled anti- 
quaries for hundreds of years, is a 
square rude block of old dark marble, 
supported by a central shaft and four 
smaller pillars, and is covered with 
sculpture. The crux is whose miracles 
does the sculptor record? Round the 
bowl are doves pecking at grapes, wild 
beasts and birds flapping their wings or at 
rest; but what do these typify? They 
signify, the wise say, the baptismal change 
from unregeneracy to regeneracy. What 
saint’s miracles, then, do the human figures 
represent? There is a figure with an axe 
killing three men; a bishop with his 
crozier resting on a recumbent youth ; and 
three men in a boat praying and suppli- 
cating. It was Milner first, who after the 
ogy | of the “Golden Legend” and 
the Lives of the Saints, proved the many 


miracles to be those of St. Nicholas of 
Myra. The pious sculptor has shown him 
rescuing from a life of shame the daughter 
of a poor nobleman; stilling a storm 


during a voyage to Egypt; restoring to 
life a seaman who has been killed by fall- 
ing from a mast; healing sick persons at 
Alexandria; rescuing three young men 
from the axe of the executioner; and 
lastly, after death, preserving from drown- 
ing a nobleman’s son, who was on a 
voyage to Myra to present a silver or gold 
cup to the Cathedral. St. Nicholas is the 
special saint of children, and, as the German 
Saint Claus, figures in many a Christmas 
legend. Our readers must all have seen the 
_ old fellow in effigy, with his arms 
ull of toys, and rime upon his fine old 
beard. 

In the Lady Chapel of Winchester cathe- 
dral another range of strange monastic 
legends is recorded, legends which give us a 
clearer notion of the monkish faith than we 
could get from a thousand mass books or 
breviaries. In one compartment of this 
interesting chapel there is a band of panel- 
ling under the window, and below twenty- 
four paintings, in two rows, of the miracles 
of the Virgin. The legends are curious as 
having been in some cases stolen by modern 
poets, opera writers, and versifiers. 

The first represents the story of the wild 
young man who was won to monastic life, 
and the ignoring of life’s greatest duties, 
by an image of the Virgin bending her 
finger to prevent his removing a ring of 





his lady love's, which he had placed there 
for safety while he played at ball. 

The second tells the story of the protec- 
tion and honour conferred by the Virgin on 
an ignorant priest who knew and could sing 
only one mass—but that in honour of her. 

he third depicts the Virgin saving a 
young Jew, who had partaken of the Eucha- 
rist, and was in consequence thrown into 
a furnace by his enraged father. 

The fourth depicts Pope Gregory carry- 
ing in procession St. Luke’s portrait of the 
Virgin, to allay a fearful pestilence. On 
the right of the picture the Destroying 
Angel sheathes his sword. 

Number five shaws a widow restoring 
the image of the child Jesus to the Virgin, 
which she had taken away on the loss of 
her only son, and restored when he was | 
given back. 

In the next the Virgin is assisting a 
female pilgrim to St. Michael’s shrine. 

The seventh shows the Virgin directing 
the erection of a church, which the | 
Emperor Constantine had ordered to be | 
built in her honour. 

Next comes the story of a female devotce 
devoted to the worship of the Virgin, who 
died, having confessed all her sins but one, 
and was restored to life at the Virgin’s 
intercession, that she might perform that 
last duty, and so crown her beatification. 

This is followed by the Virgin near a foot 
bridge, saving a monk who had slipped in, 
and had ejaculated a prayer to her. Two 
fiends, already prepared with instruments 
of torture, are receding from her bright 
presence. 

The tenth legend represents the miser- | 
able end of two dissolute Brabangons, who 
threw stones at an image of the Virgin. 

In the eleventh we see the Virgin 
delivering some monastic votaries from a 
storm at sea. 

Number twelve represents a beautiful 
legend. A priest of a chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin was, on one occasion, unable, 
from illness or some other weighty cause, 
to celebrate mass. But the candles suddenly 
lit themselves, the censers swung, the bell 
rang, and lo! Christ himself stood at the 
altar as ministrant priest, surrounded by 
a glorious assembly of saints, angels, 
martyrs, and all the company of heaven. 

The thirteenth depicts the restoration | 
(thanks to the Virgin) of the injured arm 
of St. John of Damascus, as a proof of his 
innocence of the charge of corresponding 
with the infidels. 

In the fourteenth the Virgin, perhaps 
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straining a point in her infinite goodness, 
is delivering a thief who had always vene- 
rated her from the gallows, which he had 
richly deserved. And in the very next 
legend the Virgin, again lenient to her 
votaries, is justifying a clerk of doubtful 
life, and commanding him to be buried in 
consecrated ground, which, but for this 
gracious interposition, would havecertainly 
been denied him. 

The sixteenth is rather ludicrous and 
Ingoldsbian, for it represents the Virgin 
assisting a peculiarly cool painter to paint 
a most unpleasant and unwilling sitter, i.e. 
the Devil, and she is urging the disciple of 
St. Luke to paint him blacker and uglier 
than usual, which the Devil takes in very 
ill part, looking rather like Mr. Fildes’ con- 
vict being photographed. 

Number eighteen, now defaced, formerly 
represented how a robber knight, on the 
eve of being carried off by fiends, was saved 
in the very crisis by a prayer to the Virgin. 

These curious paintings are of German 
or Flemish work, and, according to Mr. J. 
G. Waller and the best archeological 
authorities, ‘some of the compositions and 
many of the figures are very graceful.” 

Between the site of Hyde Abbey, Win- 
chester, and the river Itchen lie some water 
meadows whose rank grass is intersected 
by silvery threads of runnels, and braided 
with osier beds. This is the scene of the 
legendary duel between that stout champion 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, and the Danish 
giant Colbrand. There was long pointed 
out a turret on the north wall of the city 
from whence King Athelstane anxiously 
watched the combat. As late as James I, 
Guy’s axe was shown in the treasury 
of the cathedral. Formerly there was a 
carving of the great and little man on 
the city wall, which of course proves the 
truth of the story; and the meadow has 
ever since the fight gone by the name of 
the Danemede, though there are people 
unbelieving enough to say that this means 
in Saxon only “ the meadow in the valley,” 
but then there is always that sort of people. 
Moreover, if, as Milner says, there are two 
mutilated statues of a very tall and a very 
little man fighting, preserved in the chapel 
at Guy’s Cliff, the duel is entirely proved. 

The people who would disbelieve this 
story would probably also disbelieve the 
tradition that, in 1776, some workmen 
in Winchester Cathedral discovered the 
tomb of King Canute. There lay the 
King, with a circlet round his head, on 
his finger a jewelled ring, and in one hand 





(to pay no one knows what fee at the 
gates of Death) a silver penny. It is true, 
there is a chest with Canute’s supposed 
bones (one of six chests standing at the 
parclose of the presbytery) still. The anti- 
quaries tell you that those chests were 
forced open by Cromwell’s soldiers, who, 
in ribald contempt of royalty, living or 
dead, scattered the royal bones, with 
shouts, all over the cathedral, and, at the 
same time, ransacked the grey marble 
tomb of Rufus, but found only a pinch of 
snuff-like dust, some tarnished shreds of 
cloth of gold, a large gold ring, and a 
silver chalice. 





CHILDHOOD IN JAPAN. 


Tue Japanese, as a race, are gradually 
attracting more and more attention all 
over the world,’ for, notwithstanding their 
former rigid exclusiveness, not only are 
they now admitting much of our western 
civilisation into their own country, but 
numbers of their youth are constantly 
being sent to Europe and the United 
States of America for educational pur- 
poses. Under these circumstances, and 
because for many centuries the character 
and habits of the nation have been to the 
outer world as a sealed book, we venture 
to hope that a brief account of some of 
their customs and usages, with respect to 
children, may not prove unacceptable to 
our readers. 

A Japanese baby need be constitution- 
ally strong, for it is by no means over- 
delicately nurtured ; its mother frequently 
carries it out in the open-air in a state of 
complete nudity and with its head shaven. 
Amongst the lower orders, the women, 
when at work in the fields and on other 
occasions, may be seen with their infants 
fastened, almost like bundles, between 
their shoulders, so that they may be as 
little as possible in their way. In the 
houses they are left to their own devices 
much more than with us, and there is no 
need to be alarmed about their tumbling 
down-stairs, and eternally coming to grief 
against fenders, coal-boxes, mantelpieces, 
and similar objects of terror to a fond 
English mother, for such things do not 
exist in Japan. The thick mats, which 
constitute almost the only furniture of a 
Japanese house, are a splendid playground 
for the small atoms of humanity, for there 
they can roll and sprawl about to their 
hearts’ delight, without any risk or fear of 
injury. There they play about with the 
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fat pug dogs and tailless cats, without 
any restraint and to the great benefit of 
their tiny frames. They are freely sup- 
plied with toys and other infantine amuse- 
ments, as Japanese parents have the repu- 
tation of being very kind to their offspring. 
One curious custom in connection with 
a Japanese baby is that some of the 
clothes that it first wears are made from 
a girdle which its mother has worn pre- 
vious to its birth, the material being dyed 
sky blue for the purpose. The Record of 
Ceremonies* says that ‘‘ twenty-four baby 
robes, twelve of silk and twelve of cotton, 
must be prepared (for the new comer); 
the hems must be dyed saffron colour; ” 
and that when the child has been washed, 
“its body must be dried with a kerchief 
of fine cotton unhemmed.” For the peace 
of mind of parents of moderate means, it is 
devoutly to be hoped that*baby robes are 
less expensive in Japan than in England! 
Accounts differ slightly as to when the 
Japanese baby receives its first name. 
Some say that it is on the seventh, while 
Humbert asserts that it is on the thirtieth 
day after its birth. According to the 
latter authority, there is no baptism of the 
child, properly so called; it is simply, in 
certain cases, presented in the temple, which 
its parentsaffect, and without any ceremony 
of purification. The father gives three 
names to the priest, and he writes them 
on separate pieces of paper, which are 
mixed together, and then, with certain 
incantatory forms, thrown up in the air. 
The first that falls is the chosen name. 
This is written out by the priest on conse- 
erated paper and given to the child’s 
parents to preserve. The priests, at these 
times, are usually very liberally dealt with 
by parents in the matter of presents, and 
they are expected to keep accurate registers 
of all the children who are thus presented 
in the temple. This is the only approach 
to a religious ceremony, in connection with 
the naming of a child. The occasion is 
celebrated by family visits and feasts, and 
the child receives certain presents, “among 
which,” says Humbert, “ two fans figure, 
in the case of a male, and a pot of pomade 
in that of a female child. The fans are 
precursors of swords, and the pomade is 
the presage of feminine charms. In both 
cases a packet of flax thread is added, 
signifying good wishes for a long life.” 
Mr. Mitford supplies a somewhat dif- 
ferent version of the ceremony of naming 





* See Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan. Vol. 2. Appendix. 





a child; for he quotes a translation of a 
Japanese MS., which says that “on the 
seventh day after its birth, the child 
receives its name; the ceremony is called 
the congratulations of the seventh night. 
On this day some one of the relations of 
the family, who holds an exalted position, 
either from his rank or virtues, selects a 


name for the child, which name he keeps | 
until the time of the cutting of the fore- | 
lock, when he takes the name which he is | 


to bear as a man. The second name is 
called the ‘cap-name,’ which is compounded 


of syllables taken from an old name of the | 


family, and from the name of the sponsor. 
If the sponsor afterwards change his name, 
his name-child must also change his 
name.” 


According to ancient custom, baby | 


clothes ought to be left off on the seventy- 
fifth or the hundred-and-twentieth day 


after birth, and at the latter date the child | 


(in theory, though not in practice) is 
weaned. At the ceremony which takes 
place on this day, “if the child be a boy, 
it is fed by a gentleman of the family; if 
a girl, by a lady.” The account of the 
proceedings on this occasion, as given by 


the Japanese Record of Ceremonies, is | 


decidedly amusing to the European mind, 


but is somewhat too long for quotation | 


here. 
When he is three years old, the Japanese 
infant is invested with a sword belt, and 


four years later withtwo diminutive swords, | 
if he belong to the privileged class. The | 


child’s head is completely shaved until he 
is close upon four years old, and then 
three patches are grown, one at the 


back and one at each side. On this occa- | 
sion the Record of Ceremonies ordains | 
that “a large tray, on which are a | 


comb, scissors, paper-string, a piece of 


string for tying the hair in a knot, cotton | 
wool, and the bit of dried fish or seaweed | 
which accompanies presents, one of each, | 


and seven rice straws—these seven articles 


must be prepared.” In another year's | 


time the child is put into the loose 


trousers peculiar to the privileged class, | 
and he is then presented with “a dress of | 
ceremony, on which are embroidered | 
storks and tortoises (emblems of longevity; | 
the stork is said to live a thousand | 
years, the tortoise ten thousand), fir-trees | 


(which being evergreen, and not changing 


their colour, are emblematic of an un- | 


changingly virtuous heart), and bamboos 
(emblematic of an upright and straight 
mind).” Soon after the child has reached 
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his fifteenth year, a fortunate day is chosen 
on which the forelock is cut off, and at this 
period, being considered a man, he is en- 
trusted with swords of ordinary size; and on 
this occasion in particular great family festi- 
vities and rejoicings take place in honour 
of the auspicious event. The lad then 
comes of age, and, casting away childish 
things, adopts the dress of a grown-up 
man ifevery particular. Japanese youths 
are said to be quite equal to the occasion, 
and, even at this early age, to adapt them- 
selves most readily to the habits of man- 
hood. 

At the stages in his life which we have 
alluded to, thé child has a sponsor, and 
certain wine-drinking customs and pre- 
scribed festivities have to be carefully 
attended to, 

Some Japanese must have a string of 
names, awful to contemplate, if strict 
custom be always adhered to; for, besides 
the name which he receives shortly after 
his birth, Humbert tells us that “ he will 
take a second on attaining his majority, a 
third at his marriage, a fourth when he 
shall be appointed to any public function, 
a fifth when he shall ascend in rank or in 
dignity, and so on until the last, the name 
which shall be given him after his death, 
and inscribed upon his tomb—that, by 
which his memory shall be held sacred 
from generation to generation.” 


YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICB,” BIC. 
oe 


CHAPTER LXVIII. SATISFACTION. 


I rounp myself again in the street, ont- 
side the gaming house. How pure and 
fresh the night air seemed! What did it 
matter that it was raining heavily ? 

“Are you hurt, Duke? Have you lost 
anything?” asked Mole, panting asth- 
matically after his exertions. ‘“ Here, 
come under ‘shelter. We need not get 
wet through, anyhow.” 

He drew me under an archway leading 
to a stable-yard, some fifty yards’ dis- 
tance from the scene of our late adven- 
tures. 

My toes had been much trodden on, and 
I felt that my legs and ankles were bruised 
with kicks.”” The bow of my cravat had 
been wrested round to the nape of my 
neck, and my clothes were soiled and 
crumpled and even torn in places. Some 
unfriendly or unwitting hand had thrust 
down my hat nearly over my eyes, seriously 








to the injury of its gloss and form. But, 
otherwise, I had not suffered. My purse 
and watch were safe. 

“ It was fast and furious while it lasted,” 
said Mole, presently, when he had re- 
covered his breath a little. ‘ There are 
always men in those places who are ready 
to make the best or the worst of any little 
disturbance.” 

“ A little disturbance! ” 

“T only escaped the Baker's fist by half 
an inch,” he continued. “ His blow landed 
on the edge of the door-post. I hoped he 
liked the result. Some one, I know, felt 
for my watch, but abandoned the attempt. 
Perhaps he guessed the truth—that the 
article is not quite so valuable as it looks, 
There was a precious set there to-night. 
Who were they all? My dear boy, how 
should I know? Every sort and condi- 
tion. Some I recognised, but not all; that 
could scarcely be. Gentlemen—you could 
see that for yourself. Yes, and black- 
guards,-‘too; very much so, indeed. Honest 
and dishonest, especially the latter. You 
see the green table is like the hunting- 
field—it brings classes together who 
would not, perhaps, meet much other- 
wise. It certainly has that merit. And 
so, after a fashion, it promotes social inter- 
course—also fights, and robberies, and 
scoundrelism generally. A precious set, 
as I said. The ring was well repre- 
sented, and the turf; the King’s Bench 
Prison, the Fleet, and the Insolvent Court ; 
St. James’s, and St. Giles’s, too, I shouldn’t 
wonder. The Army and—no, not the 
Church, perhaps, on this occasion, al- 
though there’s no knowing. For the Fine 
Arts—were not we there: you and I, 
Duke, and Sir George? And the peer- 
age—but you saw, of course. Sir George 
had him by the throat. ‘ Don’t strangle 
the man!’ You heard them cry that ? 
An old quarrel, to my thinking. Sir 
George was there on purpose to meet that 
man. That’s the fact; you may be,sure 
of it. He could have gone there for no 
other reason.” 

Was this so? Iasked myself. Indeed, 
it seemed very probable. 

“Hush!” He brought me more beneath 
the shadow of the archway. Two other 
refugees, apparently from the gaming- 
house, had also sought shelter from the 
rain. They seemed wholly unconscious 
of our presence, as they stood together 
conversing in a low tone. 

“T know the tall one,’’ Mole whispered. 
“Colonel Delmar of the Coldstreams; a 
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friend of Sir George’s. The other man is 
a stranger tome. Keep quiet.” 

“Tt’s an unlucky affair,” I could hear 
one say. ‘ Most unlucky, all things con- 
sidered. It can only bring discredit on 
all concerned. But there really seems to 
be no alternative.” 

“ Apology in such a case is out of the 
question, of course,” said the other man 
presently. He spoke with an Irish accent. 

“Then the thing must go on. A blow 
was struck, no doubt.” 

“Blows were exchanged, as I under- 
stand. I did not see all that happened. 
It was a sort of drunken brawl, I take it. 
And then the place—the circumstances. 
It’s a very awkward business.” Their 
voices sunk to a whisper. 

Mole stole cautiously forward to hear 
more, if possible. The colloquy lasted 
some minutes further; but little of it 
was audible where I stood, owing, in some 
measure, to the plashing noise of the rain, 
which had increased in violence. Then, a 
hackney coach passed. The two men hailed 
and entered it, leaving us still in shadow. 

“There’s to be a duel, Duke. So much 
is certain. You can easily guess who are 
to be the principals in the affair. Sir 
George and Lord Overbury. So far as I 
could learn, the details are not arranged. 
At any rate, the meeting will not be for 
more than four-and-twenty hours. The 
place——” He hesitated, and seemed, I 
thought, trying to read my face in the 
darkness. ‘“ But no matter for the place,” 
he resumed, hurriedly. 

“They did not mention it ?” 

“T could hear nothing, very distinctly,” 
he replied—with an air of evasion, as it 
seemed to me. “And now, my young 
friend, I think you must have seen about 
enough of what's called ‘life’ for onewhile, 
and had better make the best of your way 
home, and get to bed.” 

“You're sure there’s to be a duel, 
Mole?” 

“ That may be taken for granted. After 
what has happened, a duel 1s a matter of 
necessity. So the code of honour rules— 
if I know anything about it, and I don’t 
know very much, perhaps. But gentle- 
men must differ at times; and then, I 
suppose, they must proceed to settle their 
differences in the old established way. 
Who—what—is to prevent them? Not 
you or I, most certainly. The law? 
Well they risk that. When the law stands 
in people’s way, they’re apt to climb over 
it, or break through it, or get round it, as 








best they may. The law must take care 
of itself in such case, and avenge the 
violence done it—if it knows how.” 

In those days duelling was judged to be 
more reasonable and defensible than now 
itis. It was already declining, perhaps; but 
public opinion had not, as yet, pronounced 
very decidedly upon the subject. It was 
still held by many to be a sort of safeguard 
of civilisation, promoting good breeding 
and decorous manners. 

The thought of a duel between Sir 
George and Lord Overbury disquieted me 
gravely. Knowing what I knew of the 
relations existing between them, however, 
it seemed a natural and inevitable thing. It 
did not occur to me to disapprove it. Still 
less was I prompted to invoke the action of 
the law with a view to its hindrance, 
even had such a step been possible to me. 
My own feeling against Lord Overbury 
was most bitter. That his misdeeds merited 
the severest chastisement, I was well 
assured. Indeed, boy as I was, with few 
chivalric pretensions, perhaps, or little 
superfluous courage, I was stirred by an 
ardent longing to stand in Sir George’s 
place, and inflict punishment upon the man 
whose conduct to my mother had been so 
shameful and so cruel. 

I quitted Mole with an understanding 
that we were to meet again very speedily. 

I lay awake for some hours waiting to 
hear the re-entrance of Sir George. He did 
not return to Harley-street, however, and 
Mole did not re-appear until the evening of 
the next day. 

I was nervous and anxious, oppressed 
with a dread of impending trouble, tortured 
with doubts and misgivings. I hoped to 
see Sir George; yet with no very clear 
intention as to what I should say or do if 
we met. I could scarcely expect him to 
speak to me of the coming duel. Yet he 
might do so; knowing that his life was 
about to be imperilled, something he might 
wish to say to me, something he might 
have to charge me with, if but a message, 
a kind word or a tender pressure of his 
hand. But he never came. I began to 


feel at last that I was indeed his son, loving | 
him as a son should. If this duel were to | 
involve his death! I trembled at the 


thought. 

The evening brought Mole. He looked 
grave and his manner was unusually staid. 
He could not come sooner, he said. He 


had been much occupied all day long. | 


Yes, he had something to tell me if I would 
only be patient. The duel was to be on 
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the morrow—early—as soon as it was 
light. on 

He had been speaking in a whisper, but 
he checked himself suddenly to go to the 
door of the studio, listen on the landing 
outside, and make sure that there was no 
one to overhear him. Then he resumed :— 

At Chalk Farm. Was Sir George a 
good shot, did I think? Probably not. 
At any rate he had been practising for 
some hours, so Mole had ascertained, at a 
Shooting Gallery in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. In Mole’s opinion, he had 
never before fired a pistol. Mole admitted, 
however, that he might be mistaken on 
that subject. 

For the sake of convenience and to avert 
suspicion, he was sharing Colonel Delmar’s 
lodgings, in the Albany. It was not likely 
that he would return to Harley-street until 
after the duel. 

This was the sum of Mole’s information. 
Of Lord Overbury’s movements he had 
learnt nothing. e mentioned, moreover, 
that his lordship had taken part in many 
duels, and was reputed to be a dangerous 
adversary. Still it was probable that his 
intemperate method of life would affect 
the certainty of aim for which he had once 
been famous. 

We arranged to proceed in the direction 
of Chalk Farm in the morning—so as to 
learn, as soon as might be, the issue of the 
duel. To be in readiness to start, Mole 
improvised a bed in the upper studio— 
making free use of its draperies and 
hangings. 

For hours I could not sleep. I was still 
hoping to see Sir George again—for ever 
fancying that I heard him moving to and 
fro in the lower chambers of the house. 
It was but fancy. 

Some uneasy rest came to me at last. 
It was still dark, although there were 
glimmerings of early morning twilight 
about the room when Mole entered to 
rouse me. He was but half-dressed; I 
could just note the white of his shirt- 
sleeves, and I could hear the rattle of his 
braces trailing behind him. He was bare- 
footed, I knew, by the padding sound of 
his steps on the floor. 

“Tt’s precious cold, Duke,” he said, 
with chattering teeth, “and there’s a 
thick fog; but it will be clearer in the 
open, I dare say. Make haste and get up. 
It’s about time we were off. However, if 
they’ve got this fog out towards Hamp- 
stead, they can’t do much. I don’t see my 
way to breakfast. We must manage that 





by-and-by, as well as we can. I’ve gota 
flask of brandy with me, that’s one com- 
fort. We shall hay. to walk, you know. 
A coach is a matter of chance at this 
hour. I wish I’d thought of that over- 
night. One always forgets something.” 

We started northward, hurrying along 
the silent streets, in which the lamps were 
still burning, and beating our hands 
together to warm them. The ground was 
white with frost. We crossed the New 
Road, and made for the pasture land, 
which had been partly enclosed and planted 
to form the Regent’s Park. 

The fog was still very thick, but there 
seemed promise of its clearing as we left 
the houses behind us; there were even 
now and then gleams of hazy sunlight 
discernible towards the east. 

“We're late, I fear,” said Mole, as we 
heard the clock of Marylebone church 
striking the hour, the thick atmosphere 
muffiing the sound. ‘ We must push on. 
I think we’re in the right path, but this 
mist is very bewildering.” 

The ground was rough and broken, and 
our progress was far from rapid. We said 
but little. Nervous anxiety and terror 
kept me silent. I could only question 
Mole now and then about our road. It 
was certain, from consideration of the 
time that had elapsed, and the fact that 
we had not ceased to move on, that we 
must be near to the scene of action. 

“We've borne too far to the left, I’m 
thinking,” said Mole, pausing for a mo- 
ment. He breathed with difficulty, and 
was evidently much fatigued; he removed 
his hat to dab his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. “It seems pretty clear down 
yonder. Are those figures moving about 
under that row of trees ?” 

We were crossing a field of rank grass, 
having forced a passage through the 
hedge, and jumped a ditch. I seemed to 
be back at Purrington! 

The land was marshy, with merely a 
thin frozen crust of firm surface. I found 
my feet sinking in to my ankles. 

“Surely that’s Chalk Farm,” said Mole. 
He pointed to an object some two hundred 
yards in front of us. 

The sun feebly pierced the mist fora 
moment. I could just discern a white- 
washed gabled house, with what looked 
like a large black barn behind it. There 
were trees on either side, with sloping 
ground below. 

“We're just at the foot of the hill. 
Hush! What’s that noise? There are 
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voices behind us. We are followed. Keep 
close to the hedge, and don’t speak.” 

I obeyed this injunction. Two or three 
men ran past quite close to us. I could 
plainly hear their hard breathing as they 
went by. 

“Peelers!” said Mole. That was the 
nickname of the new police in those days. 

“We must take care or we shall get 
into trouble. Come on as quietly as you 
can.” 

Just then we heard pistol shots on the 
low ground to our left, closely followed 
by much shouting—and afterwards, from 
some distance, the sounds of the creaking 
of harness and the rattling of coach 
wheels. Then all was silent again. 

“Tt’s over,” said Mole. ‘“ We’re too 
late ; but we may learn something a little 
further on. The fog’s cleared off the 
lower land there. They must have fought 
just under that line of trees yonder.” 


CHAPTER LXIX. CHALK FARM. 


As we advanced we met the police 
returning. They had with them a prisoner. 
I pressed forward anxiously. But I soon 
perceived that the man was neither Lord 
Overbury nor my father. 

“They felt bound to do something, I 
suppose,” Mole said, in a low voice. “So 
they’ve captured Jack Rumsey. What 
brought him here, I wonder? But per- 
haps we need not ask. Curiosity. It 
seems certain that the others have got 
clear away. But what was the good of 
taking Jack? He'll be discharged, of 
course; or held to bail to answer a charge 
of aiding and abetting a breach of the 
peace—something of that sort. But they 
can’t prove anything against him, really. 
Perhaps he came moved by fidelity to his 
patron, Lord Overbury—to help him, after 
a rough fashion, if occasion arose. It’s 
possible. We shall know more about it, 
by-and-by.” 

The police passed on with the Baker in 
custody. We watched them until they 
were out of sight, and then descended to 
the row of trees, close under whose shelter, 
as we decided, the duel had taken place. 

There was no one to be seen. The spot, 
sheltered by the slope of the hill on one 
side, and screened by the trees on the 
other, was now quite deserted. But on a 
little natural platform of smooth ground we 
discovered footmarks. The white frost on 
the turf had been disturbed in places. 
Here, some twelve paces apart, the com- 


batants had been posted, probably; there 


were traces of measurement by footsteps 

upon the grass. Here, no doubt, the 

seconds had stood close under the shadow 

of a leafless oak. And further on were the 

dints of coach wheels upon the elastic 
ound. 

“Just the very place for a duel,” said 
Mole, reflectively. ‘Many a man has got 
his quietus here. But no harm has been 
done this morning, as I understand the 
matter.” The scene appeared to have a 
sort of fascination for him. He assumed 
the attitude of a duellist; standing erect, 
sideways, and making every effort to 
reduce his form to the slenderest pro- 
portions possible. Then he went through 
the action of slowly raising an imaginary 
pistol, keeping his elbow close to his side, 
and firing at a supposititious antagonist. 
He even imitated with his mouth the 
“clicking ” sound of the lock. 

*T have never been ‘out,’” he said, 
gravely, “but I haven’t a doubt that I 
should be able to comport myself ‘ upon 
the ground’ with extreme propriety. You 
see there’s a good deal of dramatic effect 


about a duel; and so far, I’ve had just the | 


right sort of training. But you’re looking 


very white and faint, Duke, my lad; do | 
It’s been a little too | 


you know that ? 











much for you, I dare say. And then, of | 
course, you’re anxious about Sir George. | 


I’m always forgetting that he’s your father. 
He forgot it so long, himself; and I’m 


sure you must have a difficulty sometimes | 


in remembering it. We'll go on to Chalk 
Farm. We may learn something more 
there. At any rate, we can get breakfast, 
I’ve no doubt. And really this duelling’s 
exhausting work: involving getting up in 
the middle of the night, and a long walk 
across country ona cold morning. I was 
wondering what was the matter with me. 
I’ve discovered now—I’m hungry! Look, 
Duke, how the sun’s breaking up the mist ; 


it’s like rolling from the stage a scene | 
that’s. done with—or like wiping off a | 


scumble of paint from a picture. 
now? Cheer up, Duke. 


house.” 


We learnt little at Chalk Farm—in part | 


a small farm-house and in part a rural 
tavern—finding no great willingness to 
afford us any information. Pistol shots 
had been heard from the lower ground, 
but nothing had been seen, we were told, 
owing to the density of the mist. A 
substantial breakfast was set before us, to 

















Isn’t it, 
Lean on me if | 
you're tired. I’ve quite got my breath | 
again—and it’s but a step from here to the | 
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which Mole did every justice. For my part, 
I was too sad and sick at heart to eat. 

We remained at Chalk Farm for an 
hour or two. The sun had now risen, and 
the day was very bright and pleasant. We 
looked on London stretching out below 
us beyond the intervening expanse of 
green fields, with the dome of St. Paul’s 
rising above it, as though built in the 
clouds. The place was very still, save 
only from the cheery sounds and echoes of 
farm labour. In a field behind the house 
the ploughshare was at work, designing in 
rich brown hues,its regular pattern of 
ridge and furrow. I remember tossing 
crumbs from the window of the inn parlour 
for the behoof of a robin red-breast. 

From one of the servants of the house 
Mole elicited that, in the early morning, 
two gentlemen had remained for some 
time hidden behind the farm stables ; that 
then, finding all safe, they had stolen away 
across the fields to the west of Hampstead. 
The description given did not enable us to 
connect these certainly with the duel, still 
less to identify either as Lord Overbury or 
Sir George. But it seemed likely that, 
whoever they were, they felt themselves 
implicated in the affair, and were avoiding 
the observation of the police. , 

We quitted Chalk Farm, and, striking 
into the high road, hailed the mid-day 
stage-coach from Hampstead, and returned 
to town. Mole promised to obtain all the 
information he could, and to meet me in 
the evening at his favourite tavern, the 
Red Bull, in Vinegar Yard. 

I passed a miserable day enough. I 
hoped every moment that Sir George 
would return to Harley-street. But he 
never came. His absence was indeed 
explicable enough. A policeman had called 
enquiring for him: withdrawing, however, 
when he found his errand vain. He con- 
tinued, however, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained, to watch the house for some days. 

A mysterious paragraph in an evening 
newspaper invited public attention to the 
“hostile encounter,” as it was called, at 
Chalk Farm. The initials only of the 
parties concerned were furnished, but these 
conveyed sufficient information. 

Mole had something to tell. He had 
seen Jack Rumsey, who had been bailed 
by his friends, and'who was subsequently— 
although there was really no substantial 
charge against him relative to the present 
instance, whatever his former infringe- 
ments of the law might have been—bound 
over to keep the peace for six months. 





The Baker had, as a bystander, seen the 
duel from a little distance. He had acci- 
dentally learnt the arrangements from his 
patron on the previous night. Whatever 
his evidence may have been worth on such 
a question, he described Lord Overbury’s 
conduct throughout the duel as perfectly 
unimpeachable. He had come upon the 
ground in a state of strict sobriety, and 
had behaved like a thorough gentleman, 
placing himself entirely in the hands 
of his second, Major O’Gorman, as it 
seemed, an Irish Member of Parliament. 
*‘T know ’un well,” the Baker had stated ; 
“his lordship could be a real gentleman 
when a’ chose, and a’ could be a right- 
down blackguard, too. Well, this turn a’ 
were a gentleman, and no mistake. No 
one’s ever made doubt of’s pluck ; but of’s 
manners I’ve oft heerd folks question. I 
can’t abide fire-arms myself, and wouldn’t 
face a pistol for any money. But ’twer 
different with his lordship, as tis, may be, 
with most gentlefolks. There was ne’er a 
fault to find with ’un” 

The duellists had fired together upon a 
given signal. To Jack Rumsey’s thinking 
—but he admitted that he had been half- 
hidden by a tree, lest he should be seen, 
and for fear he should himself be hit, 
and, moreover, the fog had still been thick 
—Lord Overbury had fired in the air. 
His adversary’s aim had been direct. “ As 
cold and calm as ice a’ were,” said the 
Baker. “Never saw such a man before. 
I shut my eyes when the shooting come. 
I always did when a lad, trusted with an 
old musket and scaring the rooks off 
Farmer Jobling’s wheat.” 

Lord Overbury had been hit in the 
shoulder, but not seriously, it was believed. 
Jack saw the doctor, as he supposed, run 
out to him from under the shelter of the 
trees. . Then came a cry of alarm. The 
police were seen approaching across the 
fields. The party dispersed, Lord Over- 
bury moving without difficulty to a 
hackney coach that had been in attend- 
ance at a little distance. The other party 
went off in another direction. In his 
alarm and confusion Jack had hesitated, 
and finally taking a wrong turning, found 
himself in the arms of the police. That 
was all he had to tell. It was the first 
duel he had ever witnessed, he said, and it 
should be the last. He greatly preferred 
a prize fight, holding it to be a much 
fairer way of settling a dispute. The best 
man won and took the battle money. 

The duel occasioned some stir and com- 
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ment, but after a little while it seemed to 
escape from public attention. Duels were 
not then of unusual occurrence. And 
—.*, some other matter—though I 
orget what now—came presently to 
engross regard. The general mind is 
sieve-like, and cannot hold much for any 
length of time. 

m all I could ascertain, it appeared 
clear that the principals and their seconds 
had quitted the country, designing pro- 
bably to remain abroad until all danger of 
their arrest had ceased. It was thought 
that after a certain lapse of time the 
authorities would not concern themselves 
further about the matter. It was possible, 
of course, that the duel might be renewed 
on the other side of the channel; but no 
breach of English law would be involved 
in that proceeding. And if, as Jack 
Rumsey had stated, Lord Overbury was 
really wounded, the seconds might reason- 
ably hold that a due measure of satis- 
faction had been obtained by his adver- 


sary. 

Tt remained in the house in Harley-street. 
All who enquired there for Sir George were 
informed that he had left England for the 
Continent, and that the period of return 
was uncertain. 

One morning I discovered Propert 
busily engaged in cording a large box. 
He was startled by my approach, and 
his manner struck me as confused and 
embarrassed. 

“Well, the fact is, sir,” he explained 
rather sullenly, “the game’s up. Sir 
George won’t come back. One must look 
after one’s own interests. I’m going into 
the country for a bit of a holiday, that’s 
the truth, sir, and after that, I must see 
about getting another service. So I’ve 
packed up my things, sir, all in readiness, 
and the carrier’s going to call for them, 
this evening. I’ve nothing in the box, I 
do assure you, sir,’—and here he tightened 
its cording—* that isn’t strictly my own. 
For that matter, if you suspect me, sir, 
— quite welcome to make a search.” 

ere he took care to turn the lock, how- 
ever, and to thrust the key into his pocket. 
“ There’s nothing in it, really, but rubbish 
and trifles, though it seems heavy, I don’t 
mind owning. But you see, sir, I’ve been 
a good many years with Sir George, and 
in service things accumulate somehow. 
Sir George was always liberal as to his cast 





clothes, and articles of dress—he was in- 
clined to be fanciful and extravagant in 
that way, sir, and if a thing didn’t quite 
suit his taste—a waistcoat, ora pair of silk 
stockings, or dress shoes, or what not—he’d 
say, ‘Here, Propert, take this out of my 
sight, and do what you like with it; only 
get rid of it, and don’t let me set eyes on it 
any more.’ I’ve heard him say that a 
many times, sir. But the things don’t 
amount to much, sir, after all. Servants’ 
perquisites are worth little enough when 
they come to be dealt with. It’s surprising 
the fuss as some folks make about them 
when all’s considered. Bless you, there’s 


nothing but trifles and rubbish here.” | 


Yet | 
when afterwards many small articles of | 
value, the property of Sir George, were | 


And he gave the box a scornful kick. 
I did not question his statement. 


missing, I could not restrain a suspicion 
that they had departed in Propert’s pos- 
session. Otherwise how could the absence 
be accounted for of the gold snuff-box, 
presented by Cardinal Gonsalvi; the 
diamond rings, received from the Pope, 
from the Emperor of Russia, and the King 
of Denmark ; the bonbonniére of precious 
stones set in gold, given by Charles the 
Tenth, and other tributes to Sir George’s 
merits and services awarded him by royal 
and illustrious personages? In any case 
these vanished about this time, and were 
not subsequently recovered. 

“I'll wish you good bye, then, Mr. 
Nightingale, if you'll allow me, sir,” said 
Propert, as he departed. “And if I may 
make bold to offer yon a word of advice, 
sir, I’d say: don’t stay here long yourself, 
sir,—unless, of course, you don’t mind any 
little property you may have here being 
seized, sir. For—take my word for it, sir, 
there’ll be another execution in here before 
very long, sir. Folks have got wind of 
Sir George’s affairs, and its wonderful 
how greedy some of them is after money, 
sir. They'd sell up their own father, I do 
believe, sir, if he be but owed them a trifle. 
Good bye, sir, and my humble duty to 
you, Mr. Nightingale.” 
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